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Dag Hammarsk jold 


By Inez LIND 


HE FACT THAT in 1946 the members of the Security 

Council of the United Nations could not agree on any candi- 

date for the post of Secretary-General except Trygve Lie, 
and could reach unanimity only on Dag Hammarskjoéld in 1953, ap- 
pears to place the Scandinavians on the preferred list. Evidently, an 
appreciation by all member nations of a deep-rooted moral integrity 
in the Scandinavian character may have been partly responsible for 
the unanimous choice. 

Happily, when the time came to select a successor to Mr. Lie, it 
fell upon neutral Sweden’s most brilliant administrative talent, Dag 
Hammarskjéld, the son of a former Prime Minister of a country that 
has managed to stay clear of war for over one hundred and forty years. 

During Paris meetings of the Organization for Kuropean Economic 
Cooperation, the French had an excellent opportunity to observe the 
young Swedish Deputy Foreign Minister, known as an economic 
expert and financial genius. They reported that Hammarskjoéld, an 
intellectual of old Swedish nobility with a doctorate in political econ- 
omy, had the qualifications of the cool and aloof diplomat, never al- 
lowing sentiment to interfere with factual reasoning, plus a masterful 
way of getting the talks down to earth. 

Yet, it was probably his remarkable ability to get along with peo- 
ple that sold the British on the idea of suggesting, and the French of 
proposing, his name to the Security Council. It was recalled that Ham- 
marskjéld had held the important post of Under-Secretary of the 
Ministry of Finance and had served as Chairman of the Board of the 
Bank of Sweden from 1941 to 1948. He was Under-Secretary of the 
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Foreign Office in 1949, and two years later he became a member of 
the Cabinet as Deputy Foreign Minister, handling all matters per- 
taining to European economic cooperation. He became thoroughly 
familiar with the machinery to establish the Marshall Plan, and was 
Sweden’s chief delegate and later vice-president of the O.E.E.C. 

Sten Hammarskjéld, an elder brother, who trained in journalism 
at Columbia University and worked on The New York Times city 
desk before returning to an administrative post in Sweden, undoubt- 
edly knows his brother, Dag, better than anyone else. “My kid brother 
always gets results, quietly and simply, without being noticed. He has 
always walked a clean straight road and I know that he will do the 
same as Secretary-General. He is a born peacemaker. When boys 
fought at school, Dag was the one to patch up hostilities. He was al- 
ways good at straightening out problems and finding solutions on dif- 
ferences of opinion. However, he was not a ‘softie.’ We could never 
impose our will on him. 

“Dag sailed through school with honors, having the facility to glance 
at a book and know it. He entered the University of old Uppsala at 
eighteen and had his B.A. degree in two years. He received a Ph.D. 
from the University of Stockholm in 1934, where he had been ap- 
pointed associate professor the previous year. Everybody thought 
that his life work would be teaching and creative writing, but Dag 
grew up in an atmosphere of international politics, and absorbed the 
never ending discussions on war and peace and international relations, 
at an early age. Our father, who is 91, was an arbitrator in the peace- 
ful dissolution of the union between Sweden and Norway in 1905, the 
year Dag was born. Father was chairman for many years of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice at The Hague, and played a leading part in 
the public affairs of Sweden all through his life until seven years ago. 
Brother Ake, who died in 1937, was also prominent in Swedish and 
international affairs, and brother Bo is currently governor of the prov- 
ince of Sédermanland. 

“Brother Dag became deeply interested in languages and litera- 
ture, and is hardly ever without a pocket edition of some favorite poet, 
novelist, or philosopher. He works hard, plays hard, yet manages to 
find time for concerts, the latest plays, and books. He enjoys hiking 
and bicycling, but his favorite sport is mountain climbing. He is abso- 
lutely fearless walking along narrow ledges hundreds of feet above 
yawning chasms. Frankly, I wouldn’t do it for a million, but after 
reading my brother’s commentary on mountain climbing, I favor it 
as a sport for us all: The qualities required in the sport of mountain 
climbing are those we all need today—perseverance, patience, and @ 
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firm grip on realities, careful but imaginative planning, a clear aware- 
ness of the dangers but also of the fact that fate is what we make it 
and that the safest climber is he who never questions his ability to 
overcome all difficulties.” 
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Modesty and simplicity characterize the trim, fastidious, blond and 
boyish-looking chief of the United Nations who confounded his fel- 
low countrymen with his profound and complex observations on eco- 
nomics. He has a great capacity for hard work and is an ardent out- 
door enthusiast. When time permitted, and by way of relaxation, he 
was often seen pedaling along his native country roads, hatless, in 
shorts and sport shirt; and one night, because of his unconventional 
dress he was refused a room at a leading hotel. “Try a youth hostel,” 
the clerk suggested, and the advice was followed, cheerfully, and with- 
out his disclosing his identity. 

It was Hammarskjéld’s wide knowledge of economics that first 
brought him to the attention of the government. Ernst Wigforss, 
Sweden’s former Minister of Finance and socialist theorist, took an 
interest in the talented young man who had written a masterful thesis 
on “Distribution of Economic Market Trends,” and immediately 
placed him at the head of a committee to fight unemployment when 
the world crisis hit Sweden in the early nineteen-thirties. 

His report was bafflingly technical, but the practical measures he 
advocated kept unemployment lower in Sweden than in most Euro- 
pean countries. Wigforss boosted the young technician to the post of 
Under-Secretary of the Ministry of Finance, where he became their 
unofficial “back-room-boy,” helping to shape the government budgets 
over a nine-year period. He did outstanding service during the war 
years, acting as representative of the government on many difficult 
and dangerous missions. 

While in office as Chairman of the Board of the Bank of Sweden, 
Hammarskjéld was hailed as the “quiet young man who talked so 
little but did so much.” He had their full support when the govern- 
ment sent him out to tackle international problems. His special as- 
signments were to restore Sweden’s foreign trade and procure raw 
materials, and later, to obtain war products like radar and jet air- 
craft for neutral Sweden’s armed forces. He was instrumental in 
stabilizing Sweden’s economic and wage control program to the ex- 
tent of preventing a serious inflation. 

It is said that the new U.N. chief has a magic touch in bringing 
people around to his way of thinking. Even if the folks do not always 
follow his reasoning, they agree quickly, because he has a way of tak- 
ing short cuts in matters that have to be done anyway. The Swedes 
themselves do not profess to understand him; all they know is that he 
never fails at any job he tackles, no matter how complex. 

In an article, “Choosing Europe,” written by Hammarskjéld, he 
argued in effect that Sweden’s foreign policy was neutralist in form 
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but Western in content. He-asserted that Sweden’s absence from 
NATO did not imply a desire to isolate itself from the West. His 
three protest notes to Russia, when Soviet planes shot down Swedish 
aircraft over the Baltic, were unprecedentedly sharp. 

Hammarskjéld’s object has been a sincere desire to make a positive 
contribution to political cooperation and unity in Europe. He feels 
emphatically that Europe should stand on its own feet. Although he 
was a member of the Swedish Cabinet, he never joined the Social- 
Democratic party, and regards himself as politically independent. 
However, his political philosophy is revealing in his statement that 

“Whatever political system you have, it must be based upon respect 
for the individual. On the one hand, the individual should have the 
largest possible liberty to form his own life according to his own way 
of thinking, but on the other hand, we must demand justice and 
equality for all.” 

Bachelor Hammarskjéld has had to overcome an inborn shyness 
in order to mix easily at social gatherings. He would rather enjoy 
his books and a few close friends in his Stockholm apartment than 
attend parties. Stockholm society matrons managed now and then to 
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induce the eligible bachelor to attend their social functions, where he 
was always polite, impressively intellectual but devastatingly im- 
personal. 

The new chief, who loves mountain climbing and is not.allergic to 
heights, appears happy in his official penthouse apartment «top the 
88-story Secretariat Building of the United Nations. His spacious 
sanctum sanctorum appointed in blond Scandinavian wood provides 
a place for special conferences, entertainment at private parties, and 
spending the night when obliged to work late. 

The slender young-looking Dag Hammarskjéld is indeed the in- 
tellectual type. He speaks perfect English, and his conversation is as 
direct as the gaze from his humorous blue eyes. He has a warm 
friendly smile and a firm handclasp, and is not aloof and remote as 
might be expected from a scholar and a diplomat. 

Up there in his eagle’s nest he may abide undisturbed and look out 
over the towers of Manhattan and ponder not only the state of the 
world but also the many duties and responsibilities of the Secretariat. 

The Secretariat is the principal administrative agency of the United 
Nations. The Secretary-General appoints and supervises the Secre- 
tariat staff of about 4,000 persons, who according to the Charter, 
must have “broad international outlook and a detachment from na- 
tional prejudices and narrow national interests.” The Secretary- 
General drafts at least thirty per cent of the resolutions presented to 
the Assembly. He advises on the selections of committee chairmen in 
informal behind-the-scenes conferences and directs the preparation 
of draft reports which contribute to the frames of reference within 
which the delegates finally make their decisions. 

He holds press conferences, makes public speeches, and acts as 
chief administrative leader at all meetings of the General Assembly, 
the Economic and Social Council, the Trusteeship Council, and the 
Security Council. He is required to make an annual report to the 
General Assembly on the work of the organization. He may bring to 
the attention of the Security Council any matter which in his opinion 
may threaten the maintenance of international peace and security. 

All these are routine duties, and as top international civil servant 
the Secretary-General is responsible to all governments and to all 
member nations. In fact, more than any one else, he stands for the 
United Nations as a whole. 

Secretary-General Hammarskjéld does not look upon his job as 
being that of prime minister of the world. He feels that “the private 
man should disappear, and the public servant take his place. He shou!d 
listen, and analyze, and learn to understand the forces at work and 
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the issues at stake, in order to be able to give the right advice when 
the situation calls for it. The role of the Secretary-General is not a 
passive one. He acts as an instrument, or perhaps as an inspirer—he 
serves. 

There is another school of thought claiming that “The United 
Nations needs more than a civil servant, superb as he may be, or a 
technician, brilliant as he may be. It needs some one who can identify 
himself with causes and movements, a leader capable of voicing the 
aspirations of humanity for social justice and world organization.” 

Not only are the thoughts expressed in this statement almost iden- 
tical with the ideals of Mr. Hammarskjéld, but past performances in 
the service of his country prove him to be a man who both serves and 
leads. Interesting and important are stories circulating in the U.N. 
corridors about the new chief’s ability as an administrative leader, 
already resulting in many apparent improvements. Fellow workers 
appreciate his democratic ways of riding in elevators and standing in 
‘afeteria lines with everybody else. His customary early morning 
arrival on the job is also admired by the staff. 

When Trygve Lie sailed back to Norway, his parting words to his 
successor were: “I shall take all the troubles of the past, the disap- 
pointments and the headaches, and pack them in a bag and throw 
them in the East River. But, I shall retain the memory of the good 
things which made this job one of the most satisfying experiences 
of my life.” 

Before submitting his resignation Mr. Lie’ proposed several ad- 
ministrative changes in the Secretariat, but the new boss says he is 
not prepared to reorganize in the immediate future. He feels that his 
first duty is to make a detailed study of the workings of the Secre- 
tariat before recommending any changes. The general impression is 
that Mr. Hammarskjéld will follow his own policy, and that he will 
not be hurried into making decisions until he has mastered the in- 
tricacies of the U.N. administrative structure. 

At a meeting in the great General Assembly Hall, with nearly 
2,000 staff members present, the Secretary-General said, in part: 

“T have not gone into any specific problems facing the organization, 
some of them now harassing all minds. But I have tried to indicate 
the spirit in which I shall go to work when called upon to take part 
in the efforts of the United Nations, in order to justify the hopes of 
all its members. I bring to this work a firm will to devote myself with- 
out reserve to the work of the United Nations’ high aims. 

‘Ours is a work of reconciliation and realistic construction. This 
work must be based on respect for the laws by which human civiliza- 
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tion has been built. Our work requires a strict observance of the rules 
and principles laid down in the Charter. My work shall be guided by 
this knowledge. 

“This organization grew out of the pain and turmoil of the last 
war. It welded together all those who had fought against oppression. 
This organization, in the words of one of the greatest leaders of 
democracy, ‘has been consecrated far above our poor power to add or 
detract.’ 

“Common to us all and above all other convictions, stands the truth 
once expressed by a Swedish poet when he said that the greatest prayer 
of man does not ask for victory but for peace.” 
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Inez Lind is a free-lance writer from Brookline, Massachusetts, who has been mon 
writing about people for over fifteen years. Ten years ago she originated a series out | 
called “Scandinavian Personalities in America.” 
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Moving from world to world upon a bed 


[ still the world. There are the stars,” I said, 


Of green and joinéd leaves, 

A litter—no, a sled, 
Old-fashioned, curving upward at the toe, 
Protection for me in a foliate row. 
Against the rigor of the wind I sped amet! 
And not as one who grieves to go new 
But more alive than ever and more eager, adop 
The soul, toward joy, filled like a sail with vigor. tutio 
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Your own direction, bending to the right .. . B ture. 
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Was fire-struck and curling into flame. liame 
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My sled was not alone, for yours, the same, 
Was running south beside me till there came 





Denmark’s New Constitution 


By Erik ERIKSEN 


Prime Minister of Denmark 


HE EUROPEAN liberal movements which followed in the 

wake of the French Revolution also left their mark on Den- 

mark. Like many another country in Europe in the nineteenth 
century we obtained a liberal Constitution. The Basic Law of the 
Danish Realm, dated June 5, 1849, introduced democratic rule and a 
Constitution that was much freer than the constitutions of other limited 
monarchies at that time, since it provided for universal suffrage with- 
out income or tax qualifications. 

During the more than one hundred years that have elapsed since, 
the Constitution has several times been amended owing to the cession 
and acquisition of territory and to changes in democratic conceptions. 
The now superseded Constitution, dating from June 5, 1915, had been 
last amended on September 10, 1920. 

The war and the German occupation naturally set their mark on 
Danish political developments. A good many traditions had to be re- 
viewed from new angles. After the Liberation, demands for various 
constitutional amendments were raised, and so, on February 9, 1946, 
the then Prime Minister appointed a Commission to study the question. 

After being reconstituted following each of the two changes of Gov- 
ernment which have taken place, the Commission concluded its work 
with the publication of a majority Report recommending various 
amendments. These were passed by Parliament with a few changes and 
new elections were held as required for both chambers. Having been 
adopted unchanged by the new Parliament, the proposed new Consti- 
tution was submitted to a referendum on May 28 and approved. 

The first paragraph of the new Constitution states that it applies to 
all parts of the Danish realm. It thus proclaims the fact that Greenland 
has become an equal part of the Danish nation. 

Extensive changes have taken place in the economic and social struc- 
ture of Greenland since the war. A special Greenland Commission, in 
a comprehensive Report, indicated the lines of future policy, and Par- 
liament has passed legislation which will enable the people of Green- 
land to achieve the social and cultural level of other Danish subjects. 
In subscribing to these developments, Greenlanders have expressed a 
definite desire for constitutional provisions on the lines of those 
adopted. There was general agreement on this point and there will now 
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no longer be a Danish colony. The people of Greenland will in the fu- 
ture be represented in the Danish Parliament on a basis of equality 
with other Danish citizens. 

The law of succession has been changed to enable women to reign, 
Generation by generation and step by step women have achieved equal 
status with men in Danish life. It was therefore natural when revising 
the Constitution to take this development a step further and enable 
women to ascend to the throne. Under the new Constitution, the King’s 
female issue will have the right of succession. But younger sons will 
have priority over elder daughters as under the British and Nether- 
lands laws of succession. 

The principal change is the introduction of a single-chamber sys- 
tem. In the light of parliamentary experience during the past 15-20 
years, the representatives of all parties were agreed on this step. Under 
the old system, the two chambers of Parliament (the Rigsdag) were 
called the Folketing and the Landsting. The new, single chamber has 
been given the name Folketing, and the term Rigsdag has been 
abandoned. 

Studies were made of constitutional systems in other countries— 
especially the Northern countries of Norway, Finland, and Iceland— 
in order to find out how the single-chamber system worked there. The 
popularly elected Danish assembly will emanate in future from one 
election—a system similar to the Finnish. The safety guarantee of a 
bicameral system is compensated for in the Finnish Constitution 
by the provision of a delaying veto. It was not thought appropriate to 
include such a provision in the Danish Constitution; instead, the rights 
of the minority are safeguarded by arrangements which provide for the 
holding of referenda. A large minority—one-third of the members of 
the Folketing—can demand that a proposal shall be submitted to a 
referendum; and if a majority of those who take part in the refer- 
endum vote against the proposal—and they form at least 30 per cent 
of the eligible electorate—t is rejected. 

~ The introduction of a unicameral system will simplify parliamentary 
routine. The total number of members is reduced from 227 to 179, two 
of whom will represent the Faroe Islands and two Greenland. In view 
of the growing volume of work during recent years, it was not con- 
sidered wise to reduce the membership below 179, if the work is to be 
carried out properly. 

The voting age—previously 25 for the Folketing and 35 for the 
Landsting—has been reduced to 23. It will be possible to revise the 
age by referendum, without recourse to a general revision of the Con- 
stitution. 
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Parliamentarism, which has been constitutional practice in Denmark 
since 1901, has now been written into the Constitution. Both the in- 
dividual Minister concerned and the combined Ministry must now 
give way to a vote of no confidence. A vote of no confidence in the 
Prime Minister will compel the Government to hand in its resignation 
or resort to a general election. To avoid abuse of the recourse to elec- 
tions, a provision has been included which prevents a new Government 
from appealing to the country before the Prime Minister has presented 
himself before the Folketing. 

Folketing members will be elected for four-year periods as in the 
past, though the King will be able to dissolve the chamber and issue 
writs for a general election at any time. In this event, members will 
formally retain their seats until after the new election and a period 
without a Parliament will thus be avoided. The Prime Minister is 
bound to go to the country before the period expires, but seats are 
retained after the lapse of a parliamentary period unless a new election 
is held. 

Already in the 1849 Constitution it was laid down that Parliament 
should have a share in formulating foreign policy. However, extensive 
developments have taken place in this field, and the question has been 
very thoroughly discussed. In the Constitution of 19538 it is clearly 
stated that the consent of the Folketing is required to any act to extend 
or reduce the national territory or to undertake obligations which the 
Folketing will later have a share in carrying out, and that its consent 
is necessary to other dispositions of major importance. Unlike the old 
Constitution, the new Constitution thus requires the consent of the 
Folketing not only to cession of territory but to territorial acquisitions 
as well, 

Denmark has renounced war as a method of foreign policy, and mil- 
itary force can thus be used against foreign states only in defense or 
in the application of sanctions in accordance with the Charter of the 
United Nations. In defense against aggression it is obvious that it will 


not always be possible to wait for parliamentary approval. The Gov- 


ernment is therefore empowered in such cases to make its own decisions 
with regard to the employment of military power, but only to meet a 
concrete case of aggression. Any extension of military operations can 
be decided upon by the Folketing only. 

International cooperation has developed rapidly since the war. In- 


) ternational organizations have sprung up with powers which encroach 
» Upon what has hitherto been regarded as the national sovereignty of the 
| individual state. The Inter-Parliamentary Union, at a meeting in the 
> Summer of 1952, recommended that member countries should amend 
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their national constitutions so as to enable them to adhere to these or- 
ganizations. The new Constitution makes such provisions. But the sur- 
render of national sovereignty is a serious matter, and so very strict 
conditions have to be complied with before any decisions of this kind 
may be made. The Constitution declares that Danish sovereignty may 
be surrendered only to organizations established, in mutual agreement 
with other states, for the promotion of international law and coopera- 
tion. Surrender of sovereignty must be by law, which will require the 
support of five-sixths of the Folketing members or, failing this, a 
referendum. 

All Danish constitutions since the June Constitution of 1849 have 
contained provisions guaranteeing citizens against the infringement of 
their civil liberties, protecting personal freedom, and defending the 
rights of property. These fundamental liberties are guaranteed under 
the new Constitution, which extends the protection afforded to the in- 
dividual in various ways. 

It has always been an axiom of Danish justice that no person could 
be deprived of his liberty without legal authority. Under the old Con- 
stitution, any person administratively deprived of his liberty could 
claim the right to bring his case before a court of law. Often, however, 
it will not be practicable for a person under distraint to go through with 
such a case. The new Constitution therefore provides that a person ad- 
ministratively deprived of his liberty shall always be able to have his 
case brought before a court by making a request to that effect. The 
provision is designed chiefly to cover cases of children removed from 
their homes and of persons declared insane or mentally deficient. 

It is not possible to describe here all the details in Denmark’s Con- 
stitution. Besides changes in former constitutional provisions it has 
given constitutional authority to current procedures in a number of 
spheres, and it seeks to pave the way for a rationalization of parlia- 
mentary routine. An attempt has been made throughout to learn from 
the constitutions of other nations and inspiration has also been gained 
from the Charter of the United Nations. 

In accordance with historical tradition, King Frederik gave his 
assent to the Constitution on June 5, 1953—the 104th anniversary of 
the ratification of Denmark’s first liberal Constitution. | 


Prime Minister Erik Eriksen, who is the leader of the Moderate Liberals, 
served as Chairman of the Constitutional Commission. 
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MURAL ABOVE THE ALTAR 


Hugo Lous Mohr 


The Paintings in Oslo Cathedral 


By Henry Gopparp LEACH 


HE TOURIST IN OSLO who wishes to see the more recent 

manifestations of Norwegian art will, of course, visit first the 

Town Hall, opened in 1950, the imposing chef-d’oeuvre of 
the architects Arnstein Arneberg and Magnus Poulsson, embellished 
by scores of contemporary artists. Next he will go out to Frogner 
Park and study the bronze and granite statues and the monolith of 
Gustav Vigeland (1869-1943) that celebrate humanity from the 
cradle to the grave. If the tourist is a conservative in art he may find 
these titanic figures more bold than aesthetic, but he will admit their 
power and imagery and passion. 

But his third visit should be to Oslo Cathedral ( Var Frelsers Kirke) 
to gaze in awe with head bent back on the religious murals decorating 
the dome completed also in 1950 by Hugo Lous Mohr. 

Mohr’s murals are done in egg-oil tempera. As the figures are to 
be viewed by gazing upward, Mohr has not given each the individual 
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ON THE LEFT: THE DELUGE. ON THE 
RIGHT: THE EXPULSION FROM PARADISE 


ON THE LEFT: ABRAHAM AND MELCHIZEDEK. ON 
THE RIGHT: MOSES LEADING THE PEOPLE: OF ISRAEL 
ACROSS THE RED SEA 





HUGO LOUS MOHR 
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THE ASCENSION OF ELIJAH 


character that Henrik Sgrensen gave the disciples in his murals in 
the cathedral of Linkoping. Nor are they the sturdy peasant types of 
Skovgaard the Dane in Viborg Cathedral. The men and women of 
Mohr’s Bible are stylized intellectual cosmopolitans. 

Mohr’s text is the Credo, and the creed is what he illustrates in this 
vaulting—God the Father first and the creation of heaven and earth, 
then our Lord Jesus enveloped by the Holy Ghost, then the Virgin 
Mary, the Cross, the death, the burial, the descent into hell, the resur- 
rection, and Jesus in heaven on the right hand of God the Father. 
There are other themes, too, such as Elijah’s fiery ascent into the 
starlit firmament. All is a dazzle of light and color that is unusual 
in religious murals. Mohr’s murals are ablaze like the Byzantine mo- 
saics in San Appolinare Nuova in Ravenna. Though separated by 
fifteen centuries, both seem “modern.” In the center of the dome 
Mohr has painted the sun and in its center, separated each by crosses, 
the words Gloria in excelsis Deo. It is as though Christ had been 
superimposed on the Norse sun deity of the Bronze Age. 

I recommend that the tourist go to the Cathedral a second day 
when his neck is not cramped by his admiration of this ceiling. If he 
wishes to take from Oslo more than his memory of an inspiring ex- 
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HUGO LOUS MOHR 


THE SUN AS THE CENTER OF THE FIRMAMENT 


perience he will acquire the magnificent volume describing these paint- 
ings in a preface by Arno Berg and Reidar Kjellberg with illustra- 
tions of the entire galaxy, many in color, published in 1952 by Oslo 
Sparebank. 

Hugo Lous Mohr was born in Mandal, September 27, 1889. In 
1919 he married Elna Cecilie Faye. His home is in Oslo. He began 
his career as a painter in 1915, first in Oslo, then in Paris, Italy, and 
Spain. He has painted many landscapes as well as portraits and 
among his more monumental works are his frescoes in Volda Church. 
He was chairman of the trustees of the National Art Gallery of Nor- 
way and a member of the council for the building and decoration of 
the Oslo Town Hall. His elder brother Otto Lous Mohr, author of 
many scientific works about genetics, as well as popular books about 
birds, the poet Welhaven, and the paintings of Henrik Ibsen, was 
formerly head of the Medical Faculty of the University of Oslo and, 
after the war, became president of that institution. 





The Asmild Rune Stone 


By Erik MOoLrTrKe 


FEW YEARS AGO yet another rune stone was discovered 
in Denmark. As it is now over thirty years since the one before 
it was found, there is small wonder that this event caused a 
sensation, that the newspapers were all agog, and that runologists 
dared not believe that this time they had been in luck at last. During 
the years too many glacial striations, freaks of nature, and sham rune 
inscriptions had been believed by the finders to be genuine runes. There 
was the stone in Lolland erected to the trusty dog Fido by his faithful 
mistress, Baroness Stampe, who had a knowledge of runes; there was 
another “dog” stone from Jutland; there was the mediaeval brick in 
which a mason had carved runes to play a joke on a fellow mason who 
took an interest in antiquities; there were reunion stones and modern 
tombstones, and in a cemetery in Copenhagen the parish clerk’s son 
one day in the last century carved a somewhat successful imitation of 
a genuine runic inscription which is regularly every three years re- 
ported to the National Museum. Cast iron paper weights in the shape 
of Bronze Age daggers, which were originally distributed at the be- 
ginning of the century as advertisements for Alexander Foss’s Iron 
Foundries at Fredericia, also turn up again and again at the Museum. 
Another disappointment was the famous Runamo. This is a rock in 
Blekinge in Sweden on which legend has it that there is inscribed a lay 
in large, mysterious runes in commemoration of King Harald War- 
tooth (Hildetand). A commission, including a runologist, a geologist, 
draftsmen, and other experts, were sent over from Denmark in the 
middle of the last century to investigate the matter. And believe it or 
not, the geologist accepted the signs as artificial grooves incised in the 
rock, after which the runologist, reading the characters forwards and 
backwards and from the middle, gave an interpretation of them that 
fully confirmed the old legend. It was a pity, however, that shortly after 
his book of several hundred pages had been published, it was proved 
that the signs were due to natural diabase dykes’ in the rock. And fi- 
nally, there is the Kensington Stone in Minnesota, with its inscription 
telling of the death of a band of explorers in the heart of America. This 
remarkable stone about which many volumes have been written, bears 
the date 1362, though unfortunately the inscription includes characters 
that can be proved not to have been invented until after 1500. 


1 Greenish veins sometimes seen in granite stones. 
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Is it to be wondered at 
that runologists demand 
concrete and visible proof ? 
But the most recent dis- 
covery was no will-o’-the- 

red wisp. The new rune stone 
ore was found in the ancient 
de church built of calcareous 
sate tufa at Asmild, only one 
ing kilometer east of Viborg, 
une the old capital city of Jut- 
ere land. The name Viborg 
ful tells us that in early times 
wae the city contained an an- 
c in cient heathen vi, i.e. temple. 
who Perhaps the Asmild church 
lern was built on the other side 
son of Viborg Lake at the close 
n of of the 11th century because 
re- the Christian faith did not 
\ape : as yet venture to tackle the 
be- chief fastness of heathen- 
fron dom beyond the lake. How- 
ae ever that may be, the stone 
kin was found at the base of 
Tay the north-west tower, which 
Var- has now disappeared, and 
gist, embedded three feet below 
- the surface, which has risen 
7” nearly four feet during the 


| 
» the past 900 years. 
and “ 


What is the message of Danish rune stones to posterity’ As a 

that 
fier rule they are monuments to the dead, and the departed is therefore 
urter aes ° els a eae 

mentioned in honorable terms. But it is characteristic that the per- 
aved ; : ; os 

son who raised the stone never forgets to mention himself; “’Tomme 
id fi- . ~ 99° 
ane set this stone after Hunved, his brother, a most honorable man,” is a 
IT . ° ° ° ° ° ° . . . 
This typical inscription. As the runic inscriptions occasionally inform us 
that the departed was slain in a viking raid far from Denmark—on one 
occasion we are told that the deceased had been buried in England—it 
is obvious that the rune stones must not be regarded as actual tomb- 
stones but as memorials set up by the highways, at rivers and fords, to 


THE ASMILD RUNE STONE 


years 
eters 
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THE HALLESTAD RUNE STONE 


perpetuate the fame not only 
of the departed but also of 
his family. None of the in- 
scriptions, however, is so self- 
assertive as that carved by 
King Harald Bluetooth 
(¥*987) on the rune stone he 
set up to commemorate his 
father Gorm and his mother 
Thyra, called Danebod, i.e. 
“an ornament to the Danes.” 
Since Gorm the Old sur- 
vived his queen and was 
gathered to his fathers about 
935, and the stone was not 
set up until about 965, we 
realize that it was not actu- 
ally the death of his parents 
but King Harald’s own ex- 
ploits which were the reason 


for this magnificent memo- 
rial, now called the Jelling 
Stone. 


This stone is Denmark’s, 
nay Scandinavia’s, _ finest 
rune stone. It has three sides. 
The greater part of the in- 
scription is incised on the 
broadest side; on the second 
side there is a picture of 


Christ with arms extended—the oldest image of Christ in the North; 
on the third side we see the so-called “Anglian beast,” which is com- 
mon on other rune stones, especially Swedish ones, where it has an 
apotropxan, that is, a grave-protecting, significance. This “Anglian 
beast” appears for instance also on the Tullstorp Stone. Harald Blue- 
tooth probably considered the figure of Christ to have magic powers, 
just as many other symbols were supposed to have. He safeguarded 
his stone with the most powerful symbol of the old faith (the Fenris 
wolf?) and the strongest symbol of the new faith, Christ himself. 
Would not all this ensure that the stone would be preserved through 


all eternity / 
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THE ASMILD RUNE STONE 


The inscription on the Jelling Stone reads as follows: “Harald, the 
King, bid this memorial to be made to Gorm, his father, and Thyra, 
his mother, the Harald who won all Denmark and Norway for him- 
self and made the Danes Christians.” Could a king raise a prouder 
monument to himself? But Harald’s exploits are linked with his pride 
of family when he mentions his long departed parents. The same fam- 
ily pride also meets us in the rune stone which “Ragnhild, Ulv’s sister, 
set over Gunnulv, her husband, an eloquent man, son of Nerve—few 
were born better than he.” 

But the person who erected the Asmild Stone was not ashamed of 
her family either. Rune by rune the inscription reads as follows: 
purkutr: purkus - tutiR : piupulfs : sunaR : sati : stin pasi : iftir 
: busa : uir sin : tipita : man : muaR :h... (here 8 or 9 runes are 
missing) : tutur : 

Translated (as far as muaR) it runs, “Thurgund, daughter of 
Thurgot, who was the 
son of Thjodulv, set 
stone after her husband 
Bose, a man of tidings” 


(i.e. a man of whose fa- 


mous exploits you hear 
tidings). — The conclu- 
sion cannot, because of 
the missing part, be in- 
terpreted with certainty, 
but if mwaR is the name 
of Bose’s mother, and we 
assume that the last word 
of the inscription (tutur 
=daughter) likewise re- 
fers to her, we arrive at 
the following conjectural 
reading “. . . after Bose, 
a man of tidings Mo’s 
son who died to grief 
(she who was) the 
daughter of so-and-so.” 
But we shall arrive at 
just as reasonable a read- 
ing if we assume that 
muaR is the possessive The inscription reads: “Kleppi 

case of mer, which in the and Asa erected this stone to Ulf.” 


Poet eh! 
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THE TULLSTORP RUNE STONE IN SKANE 
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Old Nordic language 

meant maiden, woman, 

wife (now it has degen- 

erated into a mere in- 

vective), and the inter- 

pretation will then be 

“... after Bose, a man 

of tidings, the wife’s 

best friend, she who 

was the daughter of X” 

(here we must take it, 

I presume, that the 

3 name of the wife’s 

Sle LT mother (alias Thor- 
THE JELLING RUNE STONE gundr) disappeared 
with the broken-off part 

of the stone. 

But no matter how we render this passage, which cannot be trans- 
lated with certainty, one thing is certain: family pride is the character- 
istic feature of the inscription; we get the pedigree from the grand- 
father downwards. 

This is the usual type of inscription on rune stones dating from 
the Viking Age and more particularly from about the year 1000 
following Harald Blue- 


tooth’s great achieve- 
ments and his death, and 
when Svein Forkbeard 
was building the great 
military camps (Trelle- 
borg, Aggersborg and 
others, which have now 
been excavated), and 
made ready for the de- 
cisive push westward 
with the aim of subju- 
gating England. And in- 
deed the stones of that 
time speak to us about 
viking raids and fights: @&> = <- 
“When kings fought”— pce = on 


ee 
<< Zt my OD 
he fell with Toke’— “THE ANGLIAN BEAST” AND THE IMAGE 
“he died on a viking raid OF CHRIST ON THE JELLING RUNE STONE 
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in the west” —‘‘he fought as long as he had weapons.” The stones are 
not erected to parents or grandparents; no, parents erect stones to 
their sons, wives to their husbands, comrades to their comrades. Rarely 
do the inscriptions of this warlike time express any emotions, and when 
on a single occasion we find that a stone set up by a son in memory of 
his mother has an inscription concluding with the words: “Death is 
the greatest disaster to the son,” it is symptomatic that this sentence 
is written in reverse order so that it has to be read backwards. The son 
was actually ashamed of this outburst of feeling. Usually, the closing 
strophes are worded “Thor dedicate these runes” or “Eternally damned 
and persecuted by all be he who does violence to this stone or draws 
it over another,” or the like. The staves that form the conclusion of the 
inscription on the Hallestad Stone read as follows: 


Sattu drengjar 

eftir sin bropur 

sten a biargi 

stppan runum 

ber Gorms Toka 

gingu nestir. 
This inscription may be translated: “Warriors set after their brother 
stone on the hill, firm-fixed with runes. They followed nearest to 
Gorm’s Toke.” 

Thus we see that the inscriptions on both the Hiallestad Stone and 

the Asmild Stone are two worthy representatives of that time, marked 
by family pride and delight in fighting, to which the rune stones belong. 


Erik Moltke is an Inspector for the National Museum in Copenhagen and is 
considered one of Scandinavia’s foremost runologists. 
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A SCENE FROM HOLBERG’S “MASCARADE” 


The Bergen International Music Festival 


By Finn Lupt 


ERGEN, the second largest city 

in Norway, is indeed well suited 

to become a center for an inter- 
national music festival. Being Nor- 
way’s western outpost it is not diffi- 
cult to reach for tourists and visitors, 
and it is also one of Norway’s most 
beautiful cities. The fjord and the 
open sea lend the city a certain fresh- 
ness, and from the seven mountain tops 
which surround it, one is treated to a 
panorama whose equal may be found 
only in Rio de Janeiro. Equally im- 
portant is the fact that in spite of its 
many modern buildings, the city has 
retained a great number of old, pic- 
turesque quarters, 


and everywhere 


there is an air of old culture and tra- 
dition. 

It was perhaps natural that the ar- 
rangements committee for last sum- 
mer’s Bergen International Music Fes- 
tival built the program around the 
name of Edvard Grieg. The great com- 
poser was born in Bergen 110 years 
ago, and he lived there most of his life; 
and just outside the city, in exception- 
ally beautiful surroundings, lies Trold- 
haugen, Grieg’s residence, from where 
he sent out so many compositions of 
world Most of the musical 
events during the two weeks of the fes- 
tival (June 2-15) were devoted to 
Grieg. His name appeared again and 


renown. 
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THE BERGEN MUSIC FESTIVAL 


again on the concert programs, and a 
representative selection of his works 
was heard, among others the Piano 
Concerto in A minor, Suites from 
“Peer Gynt,” the Symphonic Dances, 
and several of his best known romances. 
However, works of other Norwegian 
composers were also played, as f. inst. 
Johan Svendsen, Sverre Jordan, Lud- 
vig Irgens-Jensen, Monrad-Johansen, 
Harald Severud, and Fartein Valen. 
And, of course, great names like Bach, 
Beethoven, and Sibelius were repre- 
sented on the program. 

The musical performances were all 
first-rate. The major burden’ was 
shouldered by. the Bergen Symphony 
Orchestra, Harmonien, and its con- 
ductor, Carl Garaguly, whose work 
was indeed superb. The climax of the 


MAGNE MANHEIM 
AS “MYLLARGUTTEN” 


Eberh. B. Oppi A/S 
STATUE OF EDVARD GRIEG 


IN BERGEN 


festival was perhaps the two concerts 
conducted by Leopold Stokowski. The 
world famous conductor scored a per- 


sonal triumph and received a tremen- 
dous ovation. The mere names of the 
various soloists, Ricardo Odnoposoff, 
Adrian Aschbacher, Yehudi Menuhin, 
Robert Riefling, and Kirsten Flagstad, 
indicate the quality of the perform- 
ances which made the festival such an 
unequaled musical experience. Kirsten 
Flagstad gave on this occasion her 
farewell performance and was hailed 
as the greatest Wagnerian soprano of 
our time. In conjunction with her con- 
certs the Oslo Philharmonic Orchestra 
gave guest performances; under its 
conductors, Odd Griiner-Hegge and 
Pivin Fjeldstad, it rendered musical 
interpretations of the highest order. 
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INGEBJQRG GRESVIG AND ARNE BJ@RNDAL (EXTREME RIGHT) 
GIVING A CONCERT AT TROLDHAUGEN 


FROM THE BRIDAL PROCESSION AT BERGENHUS 











THE BERGEN 


MUSIC 





FESTIVAL 231 





A PERFORMANCE 


Chamber music was represented by the 
well-known Amadeus Quartette, a very 
fine ensemble. Every morning small 
concerts were given at Troldhaugen 
with performances by Norwegian art- 
ists. The piano in Grieg’s own room 
was played while crowds filled the house 
or sat amid the birches outside. An 
unusually solemn atmosphere prevailed 
during these unforgettable concerts. 
Tourists and other visitors probably 
found the open air performances at 
Bergenhus Fortress most delightful. 
A play, attempting to give a true pic- 
ture of life in Bergen in 1850, had Ole 
Bull as the central figure, with Edvard 
Grieg and Henrik Ibsen also appear- 
ing. A peasant wedding with a proces- 
sion in national costume, with horses 
and old carriages, was part of the 
play, as were players of the Hardang- 
er fiddle and people dancing the old 


Finn Ludt, who is a musician himself, w 
“Morgenbladet.” 


AT BERGENHUS 


folk dances like halling, gangar, etc. 
Very cleverly, an actor and an actress 
impersonating an American reporter 
and Ole Bull’s French wife, Felicie, had 
been introduced into the proceedings 
and served as interpreters to the cos- 
mopolitan audience. At the Bergen 
Theater, Den Nasjonale Scene, the 
play Mascarade by Ludvig Holberg, 
the Moliére of the North, was staged 
and was enthusiastically received. 
Bergen’s first international music 
festival was indeed a huge success. 
Numerous tourists were attracted to 
the city, as were artists and critics 
from many parts of the globe. Every 
one was charmed by the beauty of Ber- 
gen and was enriched by the distin- 
guished musical performances. The 
Bergen Music Festival ought to be- 


come an annual occurrence. 


rites music criticism for the Oslo daily 























Ocean Sang Round Faroe Isles 


By H. A. Dsurnuvus 
English Version by R. P. Keigwin 


CEAN sang round Faroe isles a thousand thousand years, 

bridal song and funeral hymn, alternate smiles and tears; 

roared along the rocky creeks and drenched the dizzy heights. 
Ocean sang round Faroe isles the long autumnal nights. 


Ocean sang round Faroe isles. Cliffs waded in the foam; 
high above the hilltops glittered heaven’s starry dome. 
After came the breakers, and the spuming flurry flew. 
Ocean sang round Faroe isles the cruel winter through. 


Ocean sang round Faroe isles, and death was in his lay, 
haunting little hamlets under stormy skies and gray. 
Women’s eyes were often wet, but patience never fled; 

boats were sunk and crews were lost, the joy of life was dead. 


Ocean sang round Faroe isles, for that was Ocean’s mode, 
while we sang the hymns that sent the soul on heaven’s road; 
sang them, too, on holy days, when God we came to thank; 
sang them when the breakers crushed our vessels and they sank. 


Bells for church and billows’ roar in unison were found, 
dearer to our ears than gentle breezes on the Sound. 
Jesus walked on Galilee one night without a star. 
Ocean sang round Faroe isles a song that echoed far. 


Ocean sang round Faroe isles of rowing boats and ships, 
stormy northern voyages and placid southern trips. 

Gulls that flew between the isles might lead us safely home, 

yet best we knew the sea that lined our barren coast with foam. 


Ocean sang round Faroe isles in tender tones that thrilled, 
tremulous and sobbing, and we listened and were stilled; 
sat in silence on the sands—we never knew before 

our longing for the Ocean free that frets our island shore. 


Ocean sang round Faroe isles, and Ocean sings again, 
storming over gunwales and our sturdy sailor men. 

Foam is scattered round the headlands, whirled about the scaurs. 
Ocean sings, as Ocean sang, round Faroes’ island shores. 
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Shetland Today 


By Rutru ALVSEN 


HE Shetland Islands, which lie 

north of the Orkneys in the open 

ocean where the Atlantic meets 
the North Sea, were known to the 
Norse sagas as Hjaltland. The name 
Shetland is probably a modification of 
the old Norse word which meant “high 
land.” The Shetlands are a whole little 
world of their own. These islands were 
settled by Norwegians a century be- 
fore the vikings occupied England. But 
today their only contact with Norway 
is when Norwegian fishermen on their 
way back from the Grand Banks put in 
for bunkers at Baltasound and Ler- 
wick, capital of the Shetlands. 


Now, for near five centuries, the 
Shetlands have been under Scottish or 
British rule, but Shetlanders never for- 
get that they were once Norwegians, 
nor the Norse words in their ballads, 
and their legends of long ago. 

Today but a few of the two hundred 
islands of “Hjaltland” are inhabited. 
The largest islands are the Mainland, 
Papa Stour, Muckle Roe, Yell, Fetlar, 
North of Unst 
Britain’s northernmost outpost, the 
lighthouse of Muckle Flugga. In the 
northern Shetlands the landscape is 


and Unst. is Great 


wild and ragged. The mountains abound 
in ridges and crags of fantastic forma- 
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CLIFFS AT NOSS 


tion and countless bird rocks, clefts, 
kettle holes, and grottoes. But the 
myriads of sea birds that nest on the 
rocks give an aspect of life to the utter 
barrenness. Islands farther south have 
quiet bays and coves where human be- 
ings dwell and eke a living from fishing 
and sheep. On the southernmost island, 
the Mainland, the land is flat and 
open, with wide stretches of peat bogs 
and heather moors, where small home- 





steads or crofts spread out in great 
clusters. 

On Mainland, on a bright spring day, 
the fields are alive with plowing’ and 
harrowing. Nowadays, one misses the 
famous “Shetland Pony,” because 
tractors have replaced the sturdy little 
beast, at least in the southern islands. 
Driving across Mainland by car on a 
shiny asphalt road one can survey 
both the Atlantic and the North Sea. 
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“ROOIN’” THE SHEEP 


One passes the seemingly limitless 
black peat bogs that are as rich and 
fertile as ever, though they have been 
plowed and harvested for more than a 
thousand years. It is indeed these ever- 
lasting peat bogs that have made it 
possible for people to live so many 
centuries in these islands where no 
trees grow to provide fuel and warmth 
for man and beast. 

Golden dandelions and white daisies 
color the green meadows, where num- 
berless flocks of sheep feast on the 
juicy grass. A vigorous fragrance of 
spring rises from the earth, and, with 
the approaching sundown, glowing col- 
ors illumine the western skies over a 
dark ocean. There is certainly no lack 
of variety and brilliancy of color in 
this ocean outpost. Though the Shet- 
lands seem a rather meager allotment 
of nature, they have their own wild 


and vigorous charm, whether it be a 
quiet evening in spring made musical 
by the song of birds or an autumn 
night of lashing storm and breakers 
rumbling against beaches and cliffs. 
The scene is overwhelming but beauti- 
ful. This is one reason that Shetland- 
ers who wander abroad in search of 
fortune always long for their native 
shores. 

In a book called As Far as You 
Can Go, the author says “What is he 
today this man who emigrated to Can- 
ada, New Zealand, or Australia? He is 
still a Britisher, but first and foremost 
he is and will remain a Shetlander, 
with a warm heart and a strong senti- 
mental regard for Norway.” 

There is much that lends reality to 
the Shetlander’s affection for old Nor- 
way. There are place names like Sand- 
ness, in the middle of a landscape that 
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LERWICK HARBOR 


is typical of southern Norway; there 
are Norse names like Tingwall, the 
Dale, Sandwick, Voe, Noness, and oth- 
ers. In the Town Hall at Lerwick are 
large painted glass windows in the fes- 
tival hall, done, it is true, by English 
or Scottish artists, but all of Norse 
character and design from the period 
between King Harald Fairhair and the 
fateful year 1469, when King Chris- 
tian I pawned the Hjaltland islands to 
the king of Scotland. 

When a Shetlander talks about his- 
tory it is the Norse era that he means. 
He sees more glory in the bloody but 
courageous times of the sagas than in 
the more peaceful epochs before and 


after. This phenomenon may be ex- 
plained by the fact that the islands 
enjoyed less freedom after they be- 
came Scottish provinces. The Scottish 
lords annexed all the land, and the 





islanders became tenants. This un- 
happy condition still prevails, and 
even to this day less than a fifth of 
the farmers own the homesteads on 
which they live. This may account for 
the steady decrease in the population 


of the Shetlands. In 1861 there’ were’ 


31,000 inhabitants; in 1931 only 21,- 
000, and today about 20,000. 

The chief industry is the produc- 
tion of wool, and Shetland sheep and 
woolen wares are known the world over. 
The islanders produce approximately 
$1,500,000 worth of woolen goods a 
year, which means $75 per inhabitant 
or $115 for every woman who knits. 
The Shetland sheep has an uncommonly 
fine and soft wool, perhaps because the 
sheep is never sheared. The wool grows 
on the animal from spring to spring, 
when it becomes loose and is plucked 
off by hand. This is called “rooin’ ” by 
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SHETLAND TODAY 


J.D. Rattar 


THE RUINS OF JARLSHOF 


the Shetlanders. The wool is then 
washed, carded, and spun into the 
finest yarn. Shetland girls are taught 
the art of knitting from early child- 
hood. The women knit the finest and 
sheerest shawls of intricate and fan- 
tastic designs, also jackets, sweaters, 
socks, and mittens, often with traces 
of Norwegian rose motifs. Knitting is 
an age-old practice, but it is not known 
who first introduced this craft to the 
Shetlands, though it is reasonable to 
suppose that the Norse women brought 
it from Norway. It is also believed that 
early Spanish settlers brought with 
them their skill in making woven fab- 
rics and tapestries. Today woolen 
goods from Shetland are exported to 
most countries of the world from the 
capital town of Lerwick. 

Lerwick is an old and time-honored 
city with many stone buildings of both 


quaint and beautiful design. Its queer 
and narrow streets and stair-alleys are 
indeed picturesque. During the summer 
the city is overrun by tourists, as Ler- 
wick is a popular vacation resort for 
Englishmen and Scots. 

The Shetland Islands are also a par- 
adise for archaeologists. Here are 
castle ruins from the time of the Picts 
and from still earlier epochs. On the 
southernmost point of Mainland is 
the famed Jarlshof where, so to speak, 
three past eras meet. This castle from 
the late mediaeval era was the seat of 
the Scottish Earl. Fifty years ago a 
gigantic storm broke over the island, 
and the sea washed away buildings and 
all. But through this catastrophe a 
new archaeological relic was revealed. 
Below the surface was discovered a 
peculiar group of stone houses and an 
artistically built stone well. Nobody 
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knows who built 


them and had lived 
there. One guess is that it was Finns 
who had come from Norway, as names 
like Finnegirt have been traced to 
them, and old legends told of Finns 
who rowed in their leather boats to 
Norway and back in twenty-four hours. 


When the Norsemen came to the 
island the earth had long since buried 
the prehistoric homesteads, and on 
these very sites the new settlers built 
their homes. Ruins of old stone walls, 
underground passages, fireplaces and 
even of boat houses are found in many 
places on the peninsula. Otherwise, re- 
mains from the old Norse occupation 
are very sparse, not even one house has 
been preserved intact. We are tempted 
to believe that the old Norsemen built 
their houses of timber and that fire in 
time destroyed everything. Nobody 
knows. There is not much to show of 
six hundred years of the Norse rule in 
the Shetland Islands colony. 

However, although there are no me- 
morials in stone or wood, there is so 
much more to be found in the life of 
the people, in their language and their 
customs. The Shetlander is a peculiar 
mixture of a rationalist and a romanti- 
cist. He is in step with the ideas of the 
contemporary world; he is modern in 
his ways, both mentally and in appear- 
ance, and he is up to date in regard to 
technical developments which he em- 
ploys according to his need and his 
ability. But one does not have to talk 
to him long until one discovers the 
poet and the dreamer in him. There 
are poets in the Shetlands today who 
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write verse in the Shetland dialect 
called “Norn,” a language which has 
survived in the peasant districts since 
the time of the Norsemen, and as late 
as last year the local Historical So- 
ciety published a grammar of the Shet- 
land folk-language. 

A typical manifestation of the Norse 
heritage is the annual festival “Upp 
Helly A’ ”. This is a revival of an old 
Norse yearly celebration; it is looked 
forward to for months, and is held on 
the last Tuesday of January to mark 
the end of the Christmas holidays. A 
large viking ship is built for the oc- 
casion and fitted out in saga style, and, 
with the Earl (“Jarl”) in mail and hel- 
met in the prow with his crew of cos- 
tumed men, the ship is “sailed” through 
the streets followed by six hundred 
vikings in full regalia. Everybody who 
is able to get outdoors takes part in 
the colorful parade, and thousands of 
lighted torches illuminate the proces- 
sion. When the Earl leaves the ship 
with his crew, the burning torches are 
thrown at the ship, and in a few min- 
utes it is a blazing pyre, while the 
crowd sings “The Norsemen’s Home,” 
after which the people keep on dancing 
and singing until early morning. 

“Upp Helly A’” is the annual day 
of celebration and is a symbol of some- 
thing which lives on in the hearts of the 
Shetlanders even in our matter-of-fact 
times: Admiration for the glories of a 
heroic tradition, and the sad realiza- 
tion that there is much which our era 
with all its greatness has never known. 


Ruth Alvsen is a Norwegian author, traveler, and lecturer who recently visited 
the Shetland Islands. She is at present engaged in writing a book about the 
Shetlands and the people living there. 





Children’s Books in Scandinavia 


By Lavinia R. Davis 


HE American book lover who is 
fortunate enough to find him- 
self in Scandinavia may feel 
that he reached the land of 


dreams come true. There are a great 
number of excellent book shops in 


has 


every big city, and they all offer an 
astonishingly wide selection of books 
in English. Even in small towns, equiv- 
alent in size to American v'llages 
where book-buying is limited to re- 
prints at the druggist’s or comics at 
the cigar counter, one will find a well- 
run, well-stocked book store. Almost 
every book shop carries an attractive 
of children’s books, 


-among them familiar American favor- 


selection and 
ites, which have been translated into 
all three Scandinavian languages, 
while keeping their original illustra- 
tions and format. Added to the pleas- 
ures of choice and availability, the 
present dollar exchange rate makes 
the cost of books extremely low com- 
pared to prices on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

It is only when the American hears 
publishers complain of rising produc- 
tion costs, parents and teachers voice 
their regrets at the contemporary in- 
roads on children’s reading time, and 
authors rant about insufficient adver- 
tising of their own wares, that he will 
begin to suspect that, as far as chil- 
dren’s books are concerned, he has 
never left home! Actually this second 
thought is surprisingly accurate, be- 
cause the aims, attitudes, and tech- 
niques as well as the audience which 


control Scandinavian juvenile pub- 
lishing are very much like our own. 

The output of children’s books in 
each of the three Scandinavian coun- 
tries has very properly an individual 
national flavor, just as a great deal 
of the work being produced in this 
country is markedly American; but 
the similarities in all four cases vastly 
outweigh the differences and create 
important, though seldom mentioned, 
international bonds of mutual appre- 
ciation. 

In Norway, Denmark, and Sweden 
there are excellent children’s book 
rooms in all the major public libraries, 
with reading and story hours similar 
to our own. Many schools employ a 
full- or part-time teacher-librarian, 
and publishers there, as over here, are 
finding that children’s books are not 
only good but potentially big busi- 
ness. Most important of all, since 
young Scandinavians go to co-educa- 
tional blessed with 
academic and parental freedom at an 
early age, they have a great deal in 
common with young Americans, and 
these resemblances are especially re- 
flected in 


schools and are 


contemporary teen-age 
books. 

Despite rising labor costs and a 
continuing post-war economic read- 
justment (which puts a handsome full 
color picture book like the D’Aulaires’ 
Ola in a class by itself in Norway), 
the Scandinavian bookman has many 
advantages over his American oppo- 
site. Television has, to all practical 
purposes, not yet appeared. Comic 
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books, at least in our tidal-wave pro- 
portions, are unknown. Radio, being 
state controlled, is free of commer- 
cials, and there are many good song 
and story programs for children stem- 
ming from the universities. 
Scandinavian newspapers devote con- 


great 


siderably more space to book reviews 
and reading matter for children than 
do the newspapers in the U.S.A.; a 
few, like Svenska Dagbladet, offer a 
substantial cash prize yearly for the 
best new children’s book in a given 
category. Perhaps even more indica- 
tive of the respect and high serious- 
ness with which Scandinavians ap- 
proach children’s books is the large 
number of able and ambitious young 
men who are specializing in this field, 
which in America is left almost en- 
tirely to women. 

One reason for this beneficent atti- 
tude is the fact that the extremely 
literate populations of all the Scandi- 
navian countries are currently, and 
apparently always have been, fully 
aware of their great literary heritage. 
The stories of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen, Selma Lagerléf, and Asbjgrnsen 
and Moe are not only still in print but 
universally popular, and publishers, 
as well as the book-buying public, are 
conditioned to looking for some of 
their finest national literature in writ- 
ing which to some extent was originally 
intended for children. 

In Norway, at present, the most 
popular category of children’s books 
is undoubtedly folk tales and humor- 
ous fantasy. Not only are the classics 
reprinted in every form, from little 
paper bound “novelties” to morocco 
bound de-luxe editions, but there is a 
good deal of successful and extremely 
modern work being done as well. Folk 
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tales are read by both adults and 
children, which partly explains why 
the current standard of excellence ia 
this genre is so high. In the first place 
there is no sophomoric “outgrowing” 


of fantasy by either readers or 
writers. And in the second place there 
is an increasing audience of young- 
sters to whom the romantically beau- 
tiful countryside, which the great 
story tellers like Asbjgrnsen and Moe 
delight in describing, is not only be- 
lievable but familiar. Even the least 
financially fortunate Norwegian city 
child can and will reach unspoiled 
country at the end of a short trolley 
trip. The family Easter outing and 
the scout hikes into the mountains are 
universal pleasures which tend to cre- 
ate receptive attitudes in all kinds of 
children simply because they allow 
them the inestimable joys of recogni- 
tion. On the other side of the coin, the 
American city child whose physical 
existence has been limited to living 
in New York or Chicago can only en- 
joy Asbjgrnsen and Moe’s _back- 
grounds and settings if he is unusually 
gifted both intellectually and imagina- 
tively. 

Turning to realism, Dikken Zwilg- 
meyer’s gently humorous little stories 
about Norwegian village life of two 
generations ago are still deservedly 
popular. Despite the coming of the 
automobile, radio, and telephone her 
young characters, as well as the places 
in which they live and the things they 
do, are valid representations of pres- 
ent-day childhood. Johnny Blossom, 
which was translated into English by 
Emilie Poulsson and illustrated by 
Norwegian-born Ingri D’Aulaire, 1s 
currently available in this country and 
is a delightful introduction to Norway 
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TYPICAL CHILDREN’S BOOKS FROM NORWAY, DENMARK, AND SWEDEN 


for American boys and girls between 
the ages of eight and twelve. 

For nearly two generations Ameri- 
cans have looked with respect liberally 
tinged with envy upon the superb 
color work which was lavished upon 
Scandinavian children’s books. Al- 
though the best artists are still proud 
to illustrate children’s books, and 
skillful printers and_ lithographers 
have lost none of their cunning, the 
expense of producing fine picture 
books is unfortunately so great that, 
at present, they are few and far be- 
tween. 

Many books for children between 
the ages of nine and twelve, which 
would have as many as a dozen illus- 
trations in this country, appear in 
Scandinavia with none at all. Other 
books, which before the war would 


have had several color illustrations, 
are produced with only a frontispiece 
and perhaps four or five black-and- 
white illustrations. Picture books for 
very small children, which depend 
upon gaily colored illustrations for 
their appeal, are available and look 
surprisingly well even when they are 
printed in two colors instead of the 
fuller pre-war palette. 

The fact is that Scandinavian pub- 
lishers have used imagination and 
taste, as well as shrewd common sense, 
in solving what is essentially a post- 
war economic difficulty. They continue 
to produce a goodly number of chil- 
dren’s books which are so varied in 
size, type face, binding, and general 
appearance that even the most blasé 
shopper is apt to be intrigued. While 
they have had to cut down on illustra- 
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tions, they have paid increased atten- 
tion to the lay-out and printing of 
even inexpensive books. The literary 
quality of the contents varies, of 
course, but the standard of printing is 
so high, especially in Norway, that a 
trip through the book stores amounts 
to a 
graphic art. 

Unlike this country and England, 
there is no current vogue for “horse 
books” among Scandinavian children, 
but travel books, both factual and fic- 
tionalized, constitute a unique and 
growing category. Girls’ career books 
and junior novels for both sexes 
abound, and it is here one finds the 
largest number of translations of 
books which were originally published 
in America. Janet Elizabeth Gray’s 
Sandy is available in Norwegian, and 
so are Elizabeth Enright’s The Sat- 
urdays, Robert McCoskey’s Homer 
Price, Eleanor Estes’ The Moffats 
and Rufus, my own Stand Fast & 
Reply and many other contemporary 
American titles. 

Along with these new books a va- 
riety of older ones, some of which 
seem to have lost whatever critical 


refresher course in modern 


luster they ever had over here, con- 
tinue to flourish in Norway. Transla- 
tions of Fran Striker’s Lone Ranger, 
E. R. Burrough’s Tarzan, and Elea- 
nor Porter’s Pollyanna are sold every- 
where. As for Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, it is very prob- 
ably the best known American book 
throughout Scandinavia and in Nor- 
way alone was reissued by three dif- 
ferent publishers in 1951. 

In Denmark, career books and fan- 
tasy are successful, but boarding- 
school stories have reached a new peak 
of popularity. Since there are very 
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few Danish boarding schools, this 
craze is as surprising as the cult of 
the “horse book” over here and has 
to be met either by translating the 
works of such British writers as An- 
gela Brazil and Enid Blyton or by the 
literary device of putting a Danish 
(or Swedish) character into a conven- 
tional English setting. 

Local librarians and publishers are 
distressed because there seems to be 
little or no contemporary writing 
about every-day family life. Actually 
there is much less general interest in 
children’s books in Denmark than in 
either Sweden or Norway, and what 
artistic activity there is seems to be 
channeled into clever but regrettably 
sadistic fantasy for the very young. 
A few of the picture books like Jgrgen 
Clevin’s best seller Rasmus are gay 
and imaginative, but an astonishing 
number of books like Jens Sigsgaard’s 
perennially popular Palle alene i ver- 
den (“Palle Alone in the World”), 
which was recently made into a film, 
are truly frightening. 

Sea stories, especially those by A. 
Chr. Westergaard, are more popular 
in Denmark than elsewhere in Scandi- 
navia. There is a steady, and for the 
most part unfulfilled, demand for 
“cowboy and wild Indian” tales, and 
even Torry Gredsted’s moralistic Paw, 
which is about a half-breed Indian boy 
living in Denmark, has been widely 
read for years. 

In Sweden, books about flying, espe- 
cially Torsten Scheutz’s authentic and 
lively tales, outrank sea 
Boarding-school stories go well but 
not as fast as career books (especially 
American 


stories. 


translations) and young 
romances. Sweden is producing really 
first-rate family stories like Edith 
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Unnerstad’s Saucepan Journey and 
humorous tales like Astrid Lindgren’s 
Pippi Longstocking, both of which 
have been published here. 

There seems to be little prejudice 
against a series of books about the 
same character. Astrid Lindgren, first 
winner of the Nils Holgersson Prize 
(which almost exactly parallels our 
Newbury Award), has written several 
books about Master Detective Blom- 
quist which are as respected by adults 
as they are loved by children, and 
Giésta Knutsson’s twenty-odd books 
about Pelle Svanslés (the cat without 
a tail) are nearly as successful. 

There were over 200 children’s 
books published in Sweden in 1951; 
although the average edition, as in 
Denmark and Norway, runs from a 
low 2,000 to a high 10,000, one hun- 
dred thousand copies of Astrid Lind- 
gren’s Pippi were issued in 1951. 
100,000 copies of one juvenile in a 
country with a total population of 
under seven millions sound Utopian, 
but so does the fact that in Sweden 


book store personnel are given free 
courses in children’s literature; that 
one highly respected and successful 
publishing house specializes exclusive- 
ly in children’s books; and that Elsa 
Ulenius’ superb children’s theater, 
which is housed in one of Stockholm’s 


splendid young people’s libraries, is 


state supported. 

Perhaps it is not surprising that 
the country which within our own 
twentieth century produced Selma 
Lagerlof’s The Wonderful Adventures 
of Nils and the delicate and distin- 
guished picture books of Elsa Beskow, 
should still maintain a high literary 
and artistic standard. It is however 
little short of miraculous that this 
standard should continue when the 
bases of both production and con- 
sumption are constantly broadening. 
In proportion to population probably 
more children will receive more books 
in Sweden this year than in any other 
country in the world, and this is at a 
time when Swedish toys, sporting 
equipment, and other young consum- 
ers’ goods are not only available but 
plentiful. 

Books about contemporary America 
are not only popular throughout 
Scandinavia but are genuinely sought 
after by schools and libraries in all 
three countries. As one dedicated li- 
brarian told me, “Our children know 
all about movie stars and their swim- 
ming pools from American films, but 
it is only through your children’s 
books that they feel an affectionate 
kinship with young Americans and 
realize that there is more to your 
country than Hollywood.” 


Lavinia R. Davis is the author of a number of children’s books, of which no less 

than ten have been Junior Literary Guild selections. Several of her books have 

been translated into the Scandinavian languages. She has also done considerable 

critical work in the field of books for children, and gained first-hand knowledge 

of Scandinavian children’s books on a trip to Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
last year. 
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DID YOU KNOW THAT 
THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 


—has about 2,500 members, residing in 46 different states and 15 
foreign countries? 


—has distributed more than $700,000 in grants and fellowships to 
Americans for study in Scandinavia? 


—among the early recipients of A.S.F. grants has two Nobel Prize 
winners and two others who have received Pulitzer awards? 


—has published 77 Scandinavian classics and books about Scan- 
dinavia in English and that members are entitled to a 25% dis- 
count on its books? 


—uninterruptedly has published the illustrated American-Scandi- 
navian Review since 1913? Free to members. 


—issues a monthly news bulletin Scan? Free to members. 


—Sustaining, Sponsoring, and Life members are entitled to a free 
selection “of two A.S.F. books or two long-playing records yearly? 


—had 3,456 Scandinavian students and trainees arriving in this 
country under its sponsorship since 1946? 


—Headquarters was formerly the residence of the famous American 
artist, Charles Dana Gibson? 


—library contains more than 4,000 volumes on Scandinavia or by 
Scandinavian authors? Books may be borrowed free by members 
and students. 


—has a Scandinavian Music Center with more than 2,000 recordings 
on discs or tape, and scores of Scandinavian music available to 
members? 


—members and their friends are cordially invited to visit Head- 
quarters on business days, Monday-Friday, 9-5. 


—must have more new members and contributors to carry on its 
expanded work. 


YOU CAN HELP BY RECOMMENDING MEMBERSHIP TO 
YOUR FRIENDS. 





Icelandic Anniversary in North Dakota 


By Ricuarp Breck 


HE 75th anniversary of the 
founding of the Icelandic settle- 
ment in Pembina 


Dakota was 


County in 
North commemorated 
with special services in the various Ice- 
landic churches of the district on Sun- 
day, June 14, and with elaborate fes- 
tivities at Mountain, North Dakota, 
the following day, Monday, June 15, 
with an estimated attendance of 3,000 
people from far and near. 

Highlighting the historic program 
was the presence of a special represen- 
tative of the Icelandic government, the 
Honorable Petur Eggerz, Counselor 
of the Icelandic Legation in Washing- 
ton, D.C., who brought warm and en- 
thusiastically received greetings from 
the old homeland of the settlers. Gov- 
Norman Brunsdale of North 
Dakota was represented by Mr. F. M. 
Einarson of Mountain, a member of 
the North Dakota State Legislature 
and son of one of the Icelandic pio- 
neers. Other featured speakers were 
Mr. Snorri Thorfinnson of Lisbon, 
North Dakota, who is a native son of 
the settlement and a noted agricultur- 
alist, and the writer. 

Not only were the history of the 
pioneers and the later development of 
the settlement traced in the addresses 
of the day, but also memorably por- 
trayed in an impressive parade and an 
equally striking historical pageant. 

During the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century several Icelandic settle- 
ments were founded in various parts of 
the United States, in Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, and elsewhere. 


ernor 


Of these the colony in Pembina Coun- 
ty is the most important, the largest 
as well as one of the oldest. 

Led by the late Reverend Pall Thor- 
laksson, who has justly been called 
“the father” of the settlement, the first 
Icelandic settlers came from a newly 
established colony on the west shore 
of Lake Winnipeg in Manitoba to 
North Dakota in the spring and early 
summer of 1878. 

Shortly after other settlers arrived, 
especially from the Winnipeg Lake 
colony, but also from the Icelandic 
settlements in Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, and even directly from Iceland. 
The main stream of the settlers from 
these various directions came during 
the years 1879-1882. So rapid was the 
growth of the settlement that before 
the end of the year 1879 four Ice- 
landic communities were in the process 
of formation. 

Home-founding in a new land has 
ever been a strenuous undertaking. 
The first years of the Icelandic settle- 
ment in North Dakota were no excep- 
tion; they were a period of hardships 
and back-breaking toil. Thanks to their 
energy and economy, and not least to 
the untiring efforts of Reverend Thor- 
laksson, the settlers, many of whom 
had little or no means, soon succeeded 
in bettering their conditions. Their 
idealism and willingness to sacrifice 
carried them forward. 

These qualities are well illustrated 
in the way which the pioneers financed 
the building of the church at Mountain. 
Money had, of course, to be borrowed 
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for that purpose, and to make that 
possible twelve of the farmers mort- 
gaged their lands. Let it be added 
that the congregation later paid them 
back. 

The erection of the Mountain 
Church, the oldest Icelandic church 
on the American continent, is asso- 
ciated with the name and forward- 
looking activities of Reverend Thor- 
laksson, founder and first pastor of 
the Mountain congregation. While 
serving the congregation (1880-1882) 
he donated a plot of his land for a 
church site and cemetery, and laid the 
groundwork for the erection of a 
church building. When his untimely 
death in March 1882 cut short his 
career, he had, however, only succeed- 
ed in having had some trees felled and 
brought together as building material 
for the future church. 

Hence, it remained for his succes- 
sor, the late Reverend H. B. Thor- 
grimsen, who was pastor of the Moun- 
tain congregation 1883-1886 and 1901- 
1912, to carry on the building of the 
church to its completion. It was built 
during the spring and summer months 
of 1884, and meetings were held in it 
that fall, although it was not formally 
dedicated until June 1887. 

Originally a simple structure, it has 
naturally undergone some changes in 
the course of the years, and recently 
was moved a short distance from its 
old site. However, it is still in use, a 
dignified and historic landmark, and a 
worthy monument to the vision and 
labor of the pioneers who built it at a 
great sacrifice. 

This historic Icelandic church has, 
of course, been a center of the religious 
and other cultural activities within the 
community. What is still more inter- 


esting and significant, it has a place 
of unusual importance in the annals 
of the Icelandic Lutheran Synod of 
America, for that organization was 
cradled within its walls. 

There it was, at the call of Reverend 
Thorgrimsen, the local pastor of the 
day, that representatives of the then 
existing Icelandic congregations in 
Manitoba and North Dakota gathered 
to form a synod of their own, on Jan- 
uary 23-25, 1885. And on the golden 
anniversary of the Icelandic Synod, 
the Mountain church was, as it should 
be, the center of the memorable cele- 
bration held in Pembina County. The 
seventieth anniversary of that historic 
church, the oldest Icelandic house of 
worship on American soil, will no 
doubt be duly observed next year. 

Besides Reverend Thorlaksson and 


‘Reverend Thorgrimsen, the following 


pastors, all of whom have played an 
important part in the work of the Ice- 
landic Synod, have served the Moun- 
tain congregation: Reverend F. J. 
Bergman (1886-1901), Reverend K. 
K. Olafson (1912-1925), Dr. H. Sig- 
mar (1926-1945), and Reverend E. H. 
Fafnis, the present pastor, since 1945. 

Not only did the Icelandic pioneers 
in Pembina County very early give 
their attention to the religious life of 
the community by building a house of 
worship; with characteristic Nordic 
love of law and order, as well as with 
deep-rooted interest in education, they 
equally early began township organiza- 
tion and forming school districts, the 
first one being organized in February 
in 1881, only three years after the ar- 
rival of the first settlers. 

And down through the years, 
through good seasons and lean, the 
settlement has advanced, or at !cast 
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ANNIVERSARY 


THE ICELANDIC CHURCH AT MOUNTAIN, NORTH DAKOTA 


It is the oldest Icelandic church on the North American continent. On the extreme 
right may be seen the memorial stone. erected to the pioneers; on the extreme left 
is the monument to Reverend Pall Thorlaksson. 


held its own, materially, and generally 
maintained a high level of intellectual 
life. 

It is now a prosperous community 
which has made a significant contribu- 
tion to the cultural and material de- 
velopment of the state. Its sons and 
daughters have filled and are found in 
positions of prominence within the 
state and outside its borders. 

Dr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the in- 
ternationally famous explorer and 
author, while born in Manitoba, came 
to the Mountain district with his par- 
ents at the age of two and grew up 
there. Emile Walters, who has won 
wide fame as a painter, grew up in the 


Gardar community of the Icelandic 
settlement, and the late Dr. C. H. 
Thordarson of Chicago, a noted in- 
ventor, manufacturer, and bibliophile, 
also spent a part of his youth in the 
Gardar district. 

Stephan G. Stephansson, considered 
one of the greatest of Icelandic poets 
of all time, whose centenary occurs 
this year, was a pioneer and for nearly 
a decade a resident of the Gardar com- 
munity, and has paid tribute to the 
settlement in some notable poems. K. 
N. Julius, leading Icelandic humorous 
poet, made his home for half a century 


in the Eyford community near Moun- 
tain. 
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Articles about these highly gifted 
although vastly unlike poets, together 
with selections from their poems in 
English translations, have appeared 
in the Review. . 

Mrs. Thorstina Jackson Walters, 
the wife of the painter and a daughter 
of one of the pioneers of the district, 
has written in Icelandic a history of 
the Icelandic settlement in North Da- 
kota, and now has in press a book in 
English on the same subject; she is 
also the author of many newspaper 
and magazine articles, some of which 
have appeared in the Review. 

Among prominent lawyers from the 
settlement are the late Professor Svein- 
bjorn Johnson of the University of 
Illinois, previously Attorney General 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
North Dakota, author of the book 
Pioneers of Freedom and translator of 
the famed Icelandic lawbook Grdgas ; 
the late Hjalmar A. Bergman, Chair- 
man of the Board of Regents of the 
University of Manitoba and Justice of 
the Court of Appeal of the Province 
of Manitoba; Judge Gudmundur 
Grimson, Justice of the Supreme Court 
of North Dakota since 1950; and 
Bardi G. Skulason, attorney and Ice- 
landic Consul at Portland, Oregon. 
The present Attorney General of 
North Dakota, Elmo T. Christianson, 
also comes from the Icelandic settle- 
ment. 

Well-known medical men from the 
district include: Dr. B. J. Brandson, 
Dr. O. Bjornson, and Dr. M. B. Hall- 
dorsson, all of Winnipeg, and all now 
deceased, as well as the late Dr. G. J. 
Gislason of Grand Forks, North Da- 
kota, who contributed translations 
from Icelandic poetry to the Review. 
The settlement also can claim the late 








Dr. Harriet G. McGraw, for years a 
widely known practitioner at Tyron, 
Nebraska. Dr. Gudmund G. Thorgrim- 
sen, son of Rev. Thorgrimsen, the 
pioneer pastor, has for years been a 
practicing physician in Grand Forks, 

Noted clergymen who are the prod- 
uct of the district include the late Dr. 
Rognvaldur Petursson of Winnipeg, 
for years president of the Icelandic 
Federated Churches of America and 
of the Icelandic National League; and 
Reverend K. K. Olafson, for twenty 
years president of the Icelandic Lu- 
theran Synod of America, now of 
Sharon, Wisconsin. He preached at 
services in two of the leading churches 
of his old home district in connection 
with the 75th anniversary commemo- 
ration of the settlement. 

Professor S. K. Hall, a pioneer son 
of the Gardar community, formerly of 
Winnipeg, but now of Wynyard, Sas- 
katchewan, is a noted musician and 
composer. 

Among well-known educators from 
the settlement are: Dr. Albert F. Ar- 
nason, State Commissioner for Higher 
Education in North Dakota; the late 
Professor Thomas Thorleifson of the 
University of North Dakota; Profes- 
sor T. W. Thordarson of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College at Far- 
go; Professor Peter Olafson of the 
New York State Veterinary College, 
Ithaca, New York; and Professor Dora 
S. Lewis of Hunter College in New 
York City. 

The North Dakota Icelandic settle- 
ment has produced a number of other 
able professional men and women, too 
numerous to list in a brief historical 


survey. Others have won a name for 
themselves in business and other re- 


lated fields. 
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In the field of agriculture and con- 
servation, besides Thorfinnson, men- 
tioned above, there are such men as 
G. B. Gunlogson of Racine, Wisconsin, 
and Victor Sturlaugson of Langdon, 
North Dakota, to name but a few in 
that field. 

Many Icelanders from the settle- 
ment have been members of the State 
Legislature and held other public 
offices. Thus J. K. Olafson of Gardar 
was for twelve years a member of the 
Legislature, and F. M. Einarson, pre- 
viously referred to, was last fall elect- 
ed to his fourth term. 

Assuredly, the Icelandic settlement 
in Pembina County has both made a 
notable contribution and been a credit 
to the old homeland of the settlers. Its 
past record is a challenge to the pres- 
ent day generation of their descend- 
ants. 

The following evaluation by Dr. Vil- 


hjalmur Stefansson, contained in a 
message to the 50th anniversary cele- 


bration of the settlement, applies no 


less forcefully to its history and con- 
tribution on its 75th anniversary: 

“You are celebrating a colonization 
that has been powerful in its results 
upon the lives of all of us. Those re- 
sults have been to our advantage, in 
most cases. I for one am grateful that 
my most formative years were spent 
near Mountain, under just those pio- 
neer conditions.” 

Other sons and daughters of the 
Icelandic settlement no doubt share 
those sentiments, and the fruitful im- 
pact and contribution of the colony 
are, of course, far from limited to the 
large group of men and women who 
have their roots there, and now have 
spread all over the American continent 
and beyond its boundaries. 


Dr. Richard Beck is a frequent contributor to The Review. He is Professor of 
Scandinavian Languages and Literatures at the University of North Dakota and 
also Icelandic Vice Consul in North Dakota. 





“Puppet Play”’ 


By Gerrrup LILJA 


Translated from the Swedish by Signhild V. Gustafson 


HEN Lars-Otto was very 

\) \ young, he was once at a cab- 

aret in Berlin. He came di- 
rectly from the country town where 
he had gone to school and taken his 
studentexamen, and he was deeply im- 
pressed by big city life. Among stran- 
gers he sat alone at a table sipping his 
coffee and smoking his cigarette. He 
felt a shiver of delight on thinking of 
all the forbidden fruits which he had 
not yet tasted and which were only 
waiting to be picked by him. He was 
like a child on Christmas Eve who has 
just opened all his Christmas presents 
and does not know which one to begin 
playing with; he just looked and 
looked. 

He followed every new number on 
the program with keen interest. It is 
doubtful if the performers had ever 
had such an attentive spectator as 
Lars-Otto. To be sure, the rest of the 
audience in the enormous room were 
childishly fascinated also; especially 
when they were allowed to help out a 
bit, join in the chorus or supply 
rhymes and catchwords for the im- 
proviser, they showed great enthusi- 
asm. But this did not make them for- 
get their private interests. The young 
lady stroked her rich old escort’s 
cheek, the enamored gentleman took 
his cigarette from his mouth and 
placed it between the lips of his de- 
lightful partner, who continued puff- 
ing at it with alluring glances. 

The faces 
blurred, the caresses bolder and bolder 


became more and more 


in the blue smoke from a thousand 
cigarettes, the air became hotter and 
hotter, like the desires, and the hum of 
In short, the whole 
thing was marvelously sinful, and Lars- 


voices rose... 


Otto was very contented. 

A little lady in a gold-embroidered 
little 
boots—this was long before boots be- 


fiery-red costume and clever 
came stylish—danced a sort of Cos- 
sack dance, full of passion and inno- 
cence, full of ardor and naiveté. For a 
while she was the object of Lars-Otto’s 
first, last, and only love. As in a vision, 
Des Grieux and Manon Lescaut drew 
past his inner consciousness. As a re- 
incarnated Des Grieux he was already 
recording his tragic life history when 
he forgot Manon Lescaut in the dainty 
boots for a singer, a Dame aux Ca- 
mélias in spangles. She was, truth to 
tell, not entirely young, but her body 
was as lithe as a serpent’s—she was 
really not unlike a serpent in her 
shimmering spangles, whose shadings 
were effected by the illumination. Her 
voice was dark and passionate: “Nur 
eine Nacht sollst du mir gehéren. . . .” 
(“Only one night shall you belong to 
me.”) All honor due to Manon Lescaut 
and her little boots, but she looked 
childish and tame beside this “Lady of 
the Camelias” in spangles! So capti- 
vated was Lars-Otto by the song and 
his love for the singer, a mature man’s 
love—nothing develops with the speed 
of love—that he hardly had a mind for 
the next number of the program. 
“Puppet Play,” it was called. A 
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‘**‘PUPPET PLAY’’ 


page boy, or whatever you want to call 


the young man in the blue jacket with 
the bright buttons, goes around a 
room letting his duster graze indiffer- 
ently over furniture and decorative 
objects. He opens a closet and lets his 
duster lightly touch a couple of big 
dolls standing upright in their card- 
board boxes. Finally he drops down on 
a chair, leans backward with dangling 
arms and the duster in his hand: he is 
sleeping. Then something happens 
which makes Lars-Otto faithless to the 
“Camelia Lady” too and fixes his en- 
tire interest on the stage: the dolls 
open their closed eyelids, stir uncer- 
tainly and step out of their cartons. 
Once out on the floor, they assume life, 
their lips smile and their eyes shine— 
they begin to dance. They dance for- 
ward to the sleeping boy and gradu- 
ally lure him into their play. They ap- 
proach him, he tries to seize them, but 
they softly elude him; he stretches his 
hands out now after the pink one, now 
after the blue one, but they sidestep, 
lure him on again and elude him once 
more—it is an entrancing game, full of 
roguishness, coquetry, and grace. And 
Lars-Otto has a hard time deciding 
which of the two dolls is the more be- 
witching, the pink or the blue, the one 
with the dark tresses or the golden. 
The young boy—really a skillful bal- 
let master—he scarcely notices at all, 
but bestows on him a fleeting sympathy 
because of his difficulty in choosing be- 
tween them and for his ever unsuccess- 
ful attempts to catch them. At last he 
seems to give up hope too; he with- 
draws and sinks down on his chair. His 
arms dangle at his sides, the duster in 
his hand sweeps against the floor: he 
is asleep. But suddenly he gives a start, 
rubs his eyes and looks around in con- 


fusion—the dolls are standing lifeless 
and stupid in their cartons! And with 
a sigh he returns to his dusting—he 
had been dreaming. 


For ten years Lars-Otto stayed 
abroad; he had succeeded in becoming 
a correspondent for a newspaper and 
for ten years he lived in big foreign 
cities. Fate led him home again at last, 
but not to Stockholm, not even to one 
of the other three or four bigger cities, 
but to a small town in central Sweden, 
where he became a newspaper editor. 
The first period at home had the charm 
of novelty; it had something of the 
peace of a small chamber after the 
buzz of a banqueting hall. Slumbering 
old patriotic feelings awakened within 
him in response to all that was ingenu- 
ously Swedish from the blue of the 
messenger boy’s eyes to the friendly 
imprecations exchanged by the city 
notables when they were sitting to- 
gether at the stadshotell. For he still 
looked on the town with the tolerant 
eyes of a tourist and without any 
happy or distressing solidarity. Later, 
when he had suffered through all the 
phases of reaction, that is, tired of the 
idyl, raged inwardly, scorned and pitied 
and progressed to resignation, he was 
not very different from other inhabit- 
ants of the town. He even began to 
long for a home. 

Daily he associated on a cheerfully 
intimate footing with his editorial sec- 
retary and assumed himself that he 
was on the way to a calm and agree- 
able family life with her. And so he 
was, as far as the editorial secretary 
was concerned. 

Then the other one came. 

A new music ensemble appeared one 
night at the town hotel. Lars-Otto 
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listened to its offerings quite dispas- 
sionately but not without interest ; the 
music was incomparably better than 
that of the previous group. Old mem- 
ories from the life out in the great 
world began to stir within him, mem- 
ories pretty and ugly, burlesque and 
melancholy—a thousand different mem- 
ories but all with the same keynote of 
vain longing. . . . In all conscience he 
was getting melancholy sitting there. 
He looked up at the performers. And 
then his eyes rested there. He had met 
a pair of eyes, those of the woman 
violinist, and they spoke directly to 


him. “Dear friend!” said her eyes. “I 


am lonesome too,” they said. “I too 
have lived in foreign cities, longed for 
them and longed to leave them. . 
And now I am in your little town and 
am bored with it just as you are,” 
lamented her eyes. . . . “Alone,” sobbed 
. . Her head was slender 
and dainty, her hair dark, shiny and 
smooth, the most beautiful hair and 
the prettiest neck he had ever seen. All 
the feelings long dead she awakened to 
life, and filled the world anew with all 
that makes it worth living in: flame, 
sweetness, and repose, wide-eyed de- 
spair and smiling dreams under sunken 
eyelashes, sin and reverence, innocence 
and vice. .. . Life was once more what 
it always had been, not a row of the 
same days with the same duties among 
the same people—it was miraculous in 
its mystery and its simplicity. 

This first evening’s violent recur- 
rence of youth Lars-Otto overcame 
during the following days but in no 
wise completely. His ideas of the violin- 
ist were to some degree corrected: she 
had, for example, never been outside 
Sweden. But if she lacked what you 
might call the universal view of things, 


her violin. . 


which one gains from a life in the big 
cities of the world, her beauty was in- 
disputable. She was just as lovely in 
sunshine and fog, in daylight and arti- 
ficial light ; her face never lost its trace 
of mystery, and her gestures were per- 


fect in beauty. Almost every evening 


he succeeded in meeting her, but as yet 
she played no part in his plans for the 
future. Certainly he found less pleas- 
ure than usual in his secretary’s com- 
pany, but his neglect of her had rather 
the character of a temporary post- 
ponement—everyday would come soon 
enough—than a decisive shifting of 
position. His situation resembled a 
good deal that of the donkey between 
the two bales of hay. As so often in the 
case of decisions it was chance that 
gave the verdict. 

One evening, when as usual he hoped 
to meet the violinist, he found that a 
young law clerk had got ahead of him. 
He met them right on the street ab- 
sorbed in such an animated conversa- 
tion, to all purports, that they did not 
notice Lars-Otto. But if there is any- 
thing that stirs up the deepest and 
most distressing thoughts in a person 
and causes him to make firm and hasty 
decisions, it is precisely meeting his 
secretly adored in such fervent har- 
mony with another that she brushes 
past him without suspecting his pres- 
ence. God and man have forsaken you 
in such an hour, and you curse the day 
you were born. 

Lars-Otto went right home and 
wrote her a letter, in which he re- 
quested a meeting next day. The fol- 
lowing day he had a reply—she agreed. 
It was a small note with a handwriting 
which was not very practiced ; a couple 
of errors in spelling were also to be 
seen. Lars-Otto was no pedant, but he 
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abhorred errors in spelling. These two, 
however, were so unlike ordinary mis- 
takes in orthography: they were so 
touching and helpless—Lars-Otto put 
the note to his lips and kissed them. 


Lars-Otto had always loved the 
classics. They had shed glamor on his 
earliest youth, lent soul to the women 
he had met, and given them a touch of 
Beatrice, Laura, and the rest. As a 
mature man he did not lay the classics 
aside ; they became his stimulus and his 
repose, when reality—a reality to 
which he was doomed by his profession 
to be ever alert—became too ugly and 
too small. 

One evening a couple of years after 
his marriage he sat reading Catullus’s 
bridal songs. He read them and was en- 
tranced—he experienced the festal pro- 
cession: music resounded, banners 
whipped in the breeze, flowers rained, 
and torches flamed. . . . On quiet little 
feet in yellow sandals and with starry 
eyes full of ectasy and tears the little 
bride approached her husband. . 
Lars-Otto could not contain his de- 
light, he must give expression to it. He 
looked over at his wife, who sat busy 
with some hand-work. 

“Listen to this,” he said. “Isn’t it 
beautiful?” And he read a couple of 
stanzas to her, and he thought, him- 
self, that he read them admirably. 
When he had finished, he looked up 
expectantly. 

“Who wrote it? Did you do it your- 
self?” she asked. 


For a moment he believed she was 


joking. But her eyes revealed a ques- 
tion, though an indifferent one. 


“No, alas no,” he replied, seized with 
grim humor. “A gentleman by the name 


of Catullus wrote the poem.” And as 
if to save her from betraying her ig- 
norance, he added: ‘‘He lived a couple 
of thousand years ago.” 

‘*““How can you read such old rub- 
bish?” she remarked. 

He had suddenly lost the desire to 
continue his reading. He sat looking at 
his wife. That she was untaught he 
knew, but he had never felt any superi- 
ority over an uneducated person—in 
the untaught there could slumber un- 
dreamed of potentialities, whereas in 
the educated, limitations were pitiably 
laid bare. Her head was nobly formed, 
her hair black and shining—she was 
still as perfectly beautiful as the first 
time he saw her. He remembered 
an expression once used by a friend: 
His wife 
possessed it. . . . Swans could also be 
credited with the intelligence of lines; 
so could deer, and many other pretty 
animals. 

Still he sat looking at her. He had 
leaned back in his chair, his arms hung 


“the intelligence of lines.” 


slack at his sides and in his hand he 
held the book. The situation suddenly 
seemed to him familiar, he had experi- 
enced it before. . . . He searched his 
memory. As in a flash of lightning he 
saw it: the “Puppet Play”! Here he 
sat with his duster, and over there he 
had his pretty, stupid doll! 

With a half tender, half ironic smile 
he reflected that if he confided to her 
these malicious fancies too, they would 
leave her untouched—dolls are beyond 
tragedy. But involuntarily they create 
it for others, sometimes their owners, 
occasionally too for those women who 
lack the intelligence of lines but are in 
possession of the soul which dolls have 
—in a dream. Almost with a twinge of 
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pain he recalled his editorial secretary, women and the tragedy of the intelli- 
who had sought a new position immedi- gent. Beautiful women”—he caressed 
ately after his engagement. his wife with his eyes—“give us the 

“The dream of woman is dearer to dream. The dream which Adam dreamed I 
us than she is herself,” he thought. of Eve when the Lord let a heavy sleep poi 
“There lie the triumph of beautiful fall upon him... . 
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Gertrud Lilja is a well-known Swedish writer with several novels and volumes aid 


of short stories to her credit. The present story is taken from the book “Ménniskor,” P 
published by Albert Bonnier. in t 
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HE thrushes were fluting in the fog wide 
Their songs of loneliness, incl 
They knew earth’s being lost to the sea ston 


Was all for the best. The 


1 subs 
Never before so many flutes — 


Ushered the night in, 
Up and down their scales they ran 
As the daylight thinned. 


ren 

mile: 
discs 
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It was as though the healing sea rival 
Was covering the world over cent 
And life returning to its watery T 
First childhood forever. visec 
arch 
vold 
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Pain, longing, grief, and weariness 
Faded with fading trees, 

The thrushes sang hard earth beneath 
The airy blowing seas. 


And it was deep dark everywhere, 
But nowhere sorrow, 

Tender, tremulous, liquid songs 
Promised no tomorrow. 





Scandinavians in America 


President Eisenhower in June ap- 
pointed Lester Corrin Strong Ambas- 
sador to Norway. Mr. Strong has since 
the last war been prominent in the pro- 
motion of international commerce and 
in the Marshall Aid organization; he 
is also the President of the Hattie 
Strong Foundation, a philanthropic 
fund. Mr. Strong will succeed Ambas- 
sador Charles Ulrick Bay, who has 
been U.S. envoy to Norway since 1946. 


Thor Heyerdahl, the Norwegian an- 
thropologist who with four compan- 
ions crossed the Pacific Ocean on the 
balsa raft Kon-Tiki, has returned 
from the Galapagos Islands with a 
wide assortment of artifacts. These 
include potsherds, sharply polished 
stones, and a dun-colored ceramic frog. 
The results of his work would seem to 
substantiate his theory that these bar- 
ren islands, lying some six hundred 
miles off the coast of Ecuador, were 
discovered and inhabited by South 
American Indians long before the ar- 
rival of the Spaniards in the sixteenth 
century. 

The excavations had been super- 
vised by Mr. Heyerdahl with his two 
archeologist colleagues, Arne Skjols- 
vold of Oslo University and Erik K. 
Reed of the U.S. National Park Serv- 
ice, Santa Fe, N.M. They began their 
work last January 10 and returned to 
Guayaquil on March 22. 


The Norwegian destroyer Narvik in 
July made a visit to the United States 
and Canada. The ship arrived in New 
York on July 4 and proceeded after a 
four-day stay to Annapolis, where the 


Norwegian officers inspected the train- 
ing facilities of the U.S. Naval Acad- 
emy. The return voyage went via St. 
Johns, Newfoundland, and Reykja- 
vik in Iceland. It was the first visit to 
the U.S. of a Norwegian naval vessel 
since 1947. 


Earl Warren of Cali- 


fornia visited Norway and Sweden this 


Governor 


past summer. One of the purposes of 
his trip was to see the birthplace of his 
father, Mathias Halvor Varran, in the 
western province of Rogaland in 
Norway. Governor Warren’s mother, 
Chrystal Hirnlund, came from Hal- 
singland in Sweden, and his wife was 


born in Visby on the island of Gotland. 


The Serigraph Galleries in New 
York in May presented a group of 
paintings and ceramics by Gunvor 
Bull-Teilman, the noted Norwegian- 
American artist. The first U.S. exhi- 
bition of Norwegian silk prints was 
shown at the same galleries from May 
26 to June 29. The group comprised 
36 prints by five artists. 


WCAL, the radio station of St. Olaf 
College in Northfield, Minnesota, last 
spring celebrated its 35th anniversary. 
The event also marked Dr. Martin 
Heggland’s thirtieth year with WCAL. 
He has delivered nearly one thousand 
radio sermons in Norwegian and Eng- 
lish, heard in six Midwestern states. 


Two well-known Norwegian-Amer- 
icans passed away in the month of 
June. Dr. Marius N. Smith-Petersen, 
the famed orthopedic surgeon at Mas- 
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sachusetts General Hospital in Bos- 
ton, died on June 16 at the age of 
66. Borge Westergaard, the well- 
known importer of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
died on June 13 at the age of 68. He 
had for many years been active in 
welfare work and Norwegian-Amer- 
ican affairs and was a past president 
of the Norwegian Children’s Home in 
Brooklyn. 


Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman died in 
New York on April 13 at the age of 
67. He was the son of Danish immi- 
grant parents and was widely known 
for his writing and teaching in the 
field of social work. 


Mrs. Jacob A. Riis has presented 
her late husband’s papers to the Li- 
brary of Congress. The collection of 
about 600 pieces will be added to some 
eighty letters from Theodore Roose- 
velt to Mr. Riis which are already in 
the Library. 


The United Nations in May received 
a Danish statue carved by Henrik 
Starcke of Copenhagen. It will be 
placed on a pedestal on the wall of 
the Trusteeship Council Chamber. This 
chamber, one of the most colorful in 
the U.N. headquarters, was decorated 
by Denmark as her gift to the world 


organization. The statue, portraying 
a young woman, is hewn from teak. 
Mr. Starcke, who was chosen in com- 
petition with other Danish artists, has 
also carved a large bluebird to be hung 
over the statue; the “Bluebird of En- 
lightenment” he calls it. 


Hans J. Isbrandtsen, the well-known 
Danish-American shipowner, died sud- 
denly on Wake Island on May 13, on 
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the last leg of a round-the-world tour, 
He was 61 years old. Mr. Isbrandtsen 
came to the United States in 1914 
after an early sea career, and built up 
the great shipping and trading com- 
pany which bears his name. He was 
buried in the place of his birth, Draggr 
on the island of Amager. 


honorary 


To the 
awarded Jean Hersholt has now been 


many degrees 
added an Honorary M.D. Degree con- 
ferred upon him in June by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association at its annual 
banquet in New York. This was the 
first time such an honor has been be- 
stowed by the A.M.A. on any one out- 
side the medical profession, and the 
presentation stressed Mr. Hersholt’s 
interpretation of “Dr. Christian” of 
the radio as the friendly, patient, in- 
telligent, and honest country doctor. 


A model of the Hans Christian An- 
dersen statue to be executed by Georg 
Lober for the Danish-American Wonm- 
New York was 


ready in June. The statue is to be 


en’s Association in 
placed in Central Park, and is to be 
unveiled near Conservatory Lake on 
April 2, 1955, which is the 150th an- 
niversary of Andersen’s birth. 


Short-wave radio programs in Swed- 
ish and Norwegian are now being 
broadcast every week from WRUL in 
New York to give listeners in Scan- 
dinavia glimpses of America’s cultural 
life. The Swedish programs, broadcast 
on Mondays, are conducted by Mr. 
Ake Leander, lecturer in Swedish at 
Columbia University, and Mr. ‘lage 
Palm. The Norwegian program is con- 
ducted by Mr. Johan Hambro and is 
broadcast on Tuesdays. These pro- 
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SCANDINAVIANS IN AMERICA 


grams are sent out by the Worldwide 
Broadcasting System, a_ privately 
owned company, and are financed by 
United States Government grants. 


Olof Lundberg, Controller of the 
University of California, died suddenly 
on June 26. He was only 51. A native 
of Sweden, Mr. Lundberg came to the 
U.S. in 1927. He was the President of 
the California Chapter of The Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Foundation from 
1946 till his death, and as such guided 
the Chapter in significant post-war 
developments and gave much aid and 
counsel to students, trainees, and lead- 
ers from Northern Europe. He had 
much to do with the creation and ex- 
pansion of the Department of Scandi- 
navian Languages and Literatures on 
the Berkeley Campus. In Mr. Lund- 
berg’s memory there is being estab- 
lished an Olof Lundberg Memorial 
Fund, the income from which is to be 
used in the development of Scandi- 
navian studies at the University. 


Senator Frank Carlson of Kansas, 
last spring visited Stockholm and on 
May 5 was given a private audience 
by King Gustaf VI Adolf, at which he 


delivered President Eisenhower’s per- 


sonal greeting to the monarch. Sen- 
ator Carlson, the son of parents who 
emigrated from Sweden, is president 
of the International Council for Chris- 
tian Leadership, and during the Coun- 
cil’s meeting in Stockholm which co- 
incided with his visit, Mr. Carlson 


made two addresses in Swedish. 


The Seandinavian Airlines DC-6B 
Cloudmaster Hjalmar Viking, com- 
manided by Captain M. Aschim, ar- 
rive! in Tokyo on May 25 after a 


historic pioneering flight from Norway 
to Japan via the Great Circle route 
over the Arctic. Leaving Oslo on May 
23, the four-engined plane made stops 
at the Thule Air Base in Greenland, 
Anchorage, Alaska, and Shemya in the 
Aleutian Islands. The total flying time 
was 34 hours and 53 minutes, approxi- 
mately 20 hours less than if the plane 
had traveled the southern route across 
Europe and South Asia. Carrying 
fifty-one persons, including forty mem- 
bers of the Norwegian Field Hospital 
in Korea, and a crew of ten, the H jal- 
mar Viking covered 6,683 miles, which 
is about 3,000 miles shorter than the 
traditional southern route. 


The two-hundredth anniversary of 
the publication of the famous botany 
textbook, Species Plantarum, by the 
great Swedish eighteenth-century nat- 
uralist Carl Linnaeus, was observed on 
May 19 by an international group of 
botanists in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, under the auspices of the Bio- 
historical Club. 


The Swedish Glee Club of Chicago 
this past summer made a tour of Swe- 
den, its first since the twenties. Visit- 
ing all the important Swedish cities, 
the choir gave 24 concerts in 28 days. 


Dr. Torsten Sellin, professor of so- 
ciology at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been elected chairman of a 
special United Nations advisory com- 
mittee on crime, composed of five ex- 
perts in criminology. Dr. Sellin, who 
is a native of Sweden, has been editor 
of The Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science 
since 1929. He is the author of several 
books on criminology and penology. 











PoLitrics AND ELEC- 
rions and the adop- 
tion of the new Con- 
stitution, more than 
anything else, char- 
acterized the second 
quarter of the yea 
in Denmark. A Cab- 


inet erisis also oc- 





curred, which, however, resulted in the 
Eriksen Government’s continuance in 
office. The national elections for the 
Folketing had been set for April 21 
and the selection of members of the 
Landsting was scheduled for April 28. 
In addition, the national referendum 
on the new Constitution took place on 
May 28. 

The elections to the Folketing were 
necessitated by the constitutional re- 
quirement to the effect that changes in 
the Constitution be approved by a 
newly elected Lower House before it 
could be approved by the people 
through a plebiscite. The final results 
of the elections to the Folketing showed 
a gain of two seats for the Social Dem- 
ocrats while the Moderate Liberals and 
the Social Liberals each gained one 
seat. The Conservatives lost one seat. 
The Justice Union (sometimes referred 
to as Single Taxers) lost three seats. 

Thus the standing of the six parties 
in the new Lower House is: 


Social Democrats 61 
Moderate Liberals 33 
Conservatives 26 
Social Liberals 13 
Justice Union 9 
Communists 7 
Faroe Islands Q 


151 


Prime Minister Erik Eriksen, who 
is the head of the coalition of Moder- 
ate Liberals and Conservatives, de- 
clared that the Social Democrats hay- 
ing received more of a mandate than 
the two Government parties (61 
against 59) his Cabinet’s resignation 
would be tendered to the King. It was 
for a while expected that King Fred- 
erik would ask the head of the Social 
Democratic Party, former Premier 
Hans Hedtoft, to form a new govern- 
ment. At that, Mr. Hedtoft’s party 
(61 seats) would not have an absolute 
majority in the Folketing. 

Electors met on April 28 to elect 
members to the Upper House. The re- 
sult, when one includes those. elected 
by the House itself in March before 
Parliament was dissolved was: 


Social Democrats 33 
Moderate Liberals 29 
Conservatives 13 
Social Liberals 6 
Justice Union 1 
Communists 0) 
Faroe Islands ] 

76 


Since all the major parties had fa- 
vored the proposed new Constitution, 
the election campaign centered around 
other issues, more specifically whether 
the present Coalition Government of 
Moderate Liberals and Conservatives 
should be sustained in power or should 
be replaced by a government of the 
major opposition party, the Social 
Democrats. 

According to parliamentary custom, 
party leaders gave King Frederik 


their advice on the situation. The 5o- 
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KING FREDERIK IX SIGNING 
AT A MEETING OF THE CABINET ON JUNE 5, 1953 


cial Democrats are reported to have 
advised the King that the incumbent 
government be sustained in power un- 
til the referendum had been held and 
the new Constitution signed, after 
which the government, without any 
further delay, should resign and leave 
it to the Social Democrats to form a 
new government. Prime Minister Erik 
Eriksen declined to accept those con- 
ditions. The smaller parties, the Social 
Liberals and the Justice Union, which 
together hold the balance of power, 
suggested that the government stay on 
without any previous commitment to 
resign, leaving the decision to the po- 
litical situation after the referendum. 

With support of the Social Lib- 
erals and the Justice Union (Single 
Tasers), Premier Erik Eriksen’s Gov- 


ern vent finally decided to stay and so 
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Elfelt 
THE NEW CONSTITUTION 


notified King Frederik. This solution 
of the crisis assured the Government 
peace to carry on until the new elec- 
tions in September. 


THe new Danisu Constitution, al- 
ready passed by the old Parliament 
and the new Parliament, was ratified 
at the plebiscite held on May 28. It 
won 1,181,173 yes-votes, or 46 per 
cent of the electorate. 

A concurrent poll lowered the vot- 
ing-age from 25 to 23 years. Thus, 
the alternate proposal to make it 21 
was rejected. 

The new Constitution was signed by 
the King on June 5—Denmark’s Con- 
stitution Day, which thus remains the 
same since the first Constitution was 
dated June 5, 1849. 


The two-chamber Parliament re- 
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mains until a new, one-chamber House 
with 179 members is elected this fall. 

Prime Minister Erik Eriksen de- 
clared in one of his last speeches be- 
fore the plebiscite, that the new Con- 
stitution rests solidly on the liberal 
1849 Act 


many improvements. It was backed by 


with no regression but 


the five major parties: Moderate Lib- 
erals, Conservatives, Social Democrats, 
Social Liberals and the Justice Union. 
The only political party opposing it 
was the small Communist Party. 


THE OFFICIAL visit to Denmark of 
Queen Juliana of the Netherlands and 
Prince Bernhard followed their State 
visit to Norway with arrival in Copen- 
hagen on May 19. The three-day visit 
included a Royal Dinner at Chris- 
tiansborg, a gala performance at the 
Royal Opera House and an official din- 
ner at the Netherlands Legation. 

The close kinship and affection be- 
tween the people of Holland and Den- 
mark found eloquent expression in 
speeches made by King Frederik of 
Denmark and Queen Juliana of the 
Netherlands at the State dinner on 
May 19 in the Christiansborg Palace 
in Copenhagen. A common fate, King 
Frederik said, had brought the people 
of Holland and Denmark ever closer 
together so that the feeling of unity 
and understanding between them is to- 
day stronger than ever. The King said 
that against their will both countries 
became involved in the last great war 
and had to live through dark and 
heavy years. We in Denmark followed 
with admiration the heroic resistance 
and the perseverance of the Dutch peo- 
ple under great suffering. When peace 
came both our countries drew the same 
lesson out of the experiences in the 


war and with other democratic coun- 
tries united in a common bond of de- 
fense for the preservation of peace and 
freedom. The King added that the 
same will to safeguard the future of 
the two nations in peace through a 
strengthening of the defense and 
through close cooperation within a 
common Atlantic Pact is found in Den- 
mark and in Holland, not only in the 
field of defense but also in the eco- 
nomic, social and cultural domains. We 
act from the same ideals and toward 
the same aims: freedom, peace and tol- 
erance among all people. 

Queen Juliana responded by stress- 
ing the sincerity and warmth of the 
welcome found in Denmark and ex- 
pressing thankfulness for the times 
when the Danes had come to the aid 
of the people of Holland—immediate- 
ly following the war and more recent- 
ly during the great flood disaster— 
and recalled “the symbol always found 
in your fairy tales that when a tear of 
sympathy falls, a wonderful blessing 
wells up from it.” The Queen quoted 
Kaj Munk, how he had given expres- 
sion for the greatness and leadership 
of the small nations among their broth- 
er nations, pointing to the great spirits 
that had sprung from them and had 


changed world history for the better. 


AFTER THE DANISH GOVERNMENT 
had decided to notify the United States 
that Denmark from now on felt able 
to get along without further civil aid, 
the occasion was observed officially at 
ceremonies in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. Present were: Chief of the 
Marshall Aid Mission to Denmark, 
Charles Marshall, and other American 
officials; Foreign Minister Ole B j\¢rn 
Kraft; Finance Minister Thorkil }\ris- 
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oun- tensen; Minister of Commerce, Aage In his response, Mr. Charles Mar- 
‘de Gf L. Rytter, and representatives of Dan- shall said that while the Marshall Aid 
and § ish organizations of industry, com- had given Denmark a lift to promote 
the merce, agriculture and labor. reconstruction, yet credit for the great 
ee Among the speakers, the Foreign results belonged to the Danish people: 

’ Minister expressed the thanks of the 
and Danish people for the Marshall Aid 
I which had so decisively hastened the 


“Because their whole spirit and atti- 
tude is right, I entertain no doubt of 


D Denmark’s economic future,’ Mr. 
en- 


1 the 


eco- 


economic reconstruction of Denmark Mixsliall «anstuded 


after the war, and the pleasure it had The American Chargé d’Affaires, 
Mr. John O. Bell, pointed out how the 


Marshall Aid and European recon- 


: been to cooperate with the American 
- We officials both in the Marshall Admin- 
ward istration and the American Embassy. 
1 tol- All Denmark, he said, had been im- 


pressed by their spirit. 


struction had shamed all scepticism. 
Europe has made enormous economic 
se : eg bee coe advances, and European economic co- 
ress- Finance Minister Thorkil Kristen- ~~ Bo I 

f the 


1 ex- 


RR er nip ae a operation had proceeded without fric- 


‘ ona tion among free nations who had not 
received almost 300 million dollars 7 § ? . 


times tried to impose their will upon one an- 


under that program. A_ prerequisite , ; Ries 
e aid for retaining our gains and further other. “It is an experiment in inter- 
liate- develop our production and standard Nétional cooperation without prece- 
cent- of living, he said, is a continuation of dent and proves that free men under 
ter— European unity and American under- free and democratic institutions can 
Found 


standing and cooperation. cooperate in harmony and freedom.” 
ar of 
ssing 
uoted 
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rship 
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etter. THe IceLanvpers Conservatives 28 738 votes 21 seats 

elected a new Althing Progressives 16 959 votes seats 
MENT on June 28. After Communists 12 422 votes seats 
Social Democrats 12 093 votes seats 
Nationalists 4 669 votes 2 seats 
Republican Party 2 531 votes seats 


States an unusually hard- 


able = ns : , 

t ut - fought campaign, the 
il aid, result was a gain for 
is 

lly at I ae teens nl This represents a gain of two seats 
preign a loss for the Com- for the Conservatives and also a gain 
»f the us munists, while at the Of two seats for the new Nationalists. 
mark, same time a new party, which advo- The Progressives lost two seats and 


erican cates the departure of the American the Communists also lost two seats, 
Bjorn troops, gained two seats. The figures while the Social Democrats had an un- 
| Ww ris- were as follows: changed number of seats. 
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The election showed, through the ing and distributing Icelandic fish. He 
size of the Nationalist group, a grow- has set up the necessary organization 
ing opposition to the presence of for- and started receiving Icelandic fish in 
eign troops in the country. The vari- August. 
ous problems arising from the troops 
and the dangers thereby created for Tue Mvrvat Securiry Organiza- 
the nationality and culture of a small tion in Washington has recently grant- 
nation seem to have caused growing ¢q Iceland 1,600,000 dollars ‘lee tn 
concern in the country. large projects, a fertilizer plant and 
a power plant. Shortly after this was 
announced in May, the Icelandic Goy- 


The total number of votes cast was 
78,758, which is 87.4% of the voters. 


This was, however, not considered high 


ernment announced that this was the 
in comparison to previous elections. last of Marshall aid to be received by 
Iceland. The American Minister, Mr. 
A croup or IcELANDiIc settlers from 


Lawson, was received by the entire 
Manitoba and points west of the Cana- 


Cabinet and at a short ceremony the 
dian prairie town visited Iceland this Goyernment expressed the deep appre- 


summer. Traveling by plane all the  jo¢; 
é' . . sy : ciation of the Icelanders for the gen- 


way, they were given a warm welcome = gyoys help which they have received 
in the old country and honored by the — fyom the United States. 

Government in many ways. This un- 
usual trip was organized at the initia- ; ; 
: it et cae THe Nationat THEATER has main- 

tive of Professor Finnbogi Gudmunds- 


ti : é tained the tradition of performing 
son of the University of Manitoba. I - 


operas during the spring season. This I 

A : a 
year a group of forty Finns from the 
1 ee . , n 
Helsinki Opera performed the folk- 


opera Osterbottningar, after which the 


‘a _ © , "ac ; 
HE SPRING WAS a good one 1n Ice- 


land and was better for the farmers me 


Ge 
r ® ry 
i Theater showed La Traviata. The 
was generally good, and during a short : se nat. a ber 
et ao , . Swedish singer Hjérdis Schymberg ap- 
period it was very good in the West- : 


man Islands. However, the trawlers 


than many previous years. Fishing 


ga 
the 
have been facing difficulties, both be- cisi 
| . T aon r TewRr . + a6 ‘ 
‘ause of poor fishing and insufficient I'ur Nationa Musevo in Reykja are 
markets. The last named reason still Vik has opened two new departments. tim 
prevails because of the dispute with One of these is the Church Museum and ) 
England over territorial limits and the other is a Vidalin Collection. opi 


peared as guest artist in this opera. 


the resulting ban on landing Icelandic adn 
fish at British ports. This ban is being A NEW sHiIp was added to thie Ice- the 
enforced by the British trawler own- landic merchant fleet in June. The in b 
ers who control the landing gear in Désarfell, owned by the Federation of deft 
the most important towns. However, Icelandic Co-operatives, arrived on FR mai 
the: 


a wealthy Englishman, Mr. Dawson, her maiden voyage from Holland. Sev- 
has come forward and made an agree- eral new ships are now being buil! for in 
ment with the Icelanders about buy- the Icelanders in Denmark and Sw den. mar 
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NORWEGIAN 
late 
April rejected, by a 
of 109 to 431, 


a joint Conservative- 


Tae 


PARLIAMENT in 
vote 


Agrarian proposal 

en that would have ex- 

wg pressed the legislative 
NORWAY body’s lack of confi- 
dence in the Government’s financial 
and economic policies. Only Conserva- 
tives and Agrarians supported the 
censure move. A Liberal proposal, urg- 
ing the Government to consider a se- 
ries of radical policy changes as a 
means of assuring stable production 
and full employment, received 59 votes, 
while 58 voted for a similar resolution 
proposed by the Christian Popular 
Party group in Parliament. Ten of 
the 150 representatives were absent 


‘during part of the balloting. 


Halvard M. 


Lange in May told a press conference 


Foreign MINISTER 
in Bonn that the Norwegian govern- 
ment in principle agrees that Western 
Germany should be admitted as a mem- 
ber of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. He observed, however, that 
the question was not ripe for a de- 
cision, since other NATO countries 
are against such a move at the present 
time. 

Noting that some sections of public 
opinion in Norway still are opposed to 
admitting Western Germany to NATO, 
the foreign minister emphasized that 
in his opinion it would be impossible to 
defend Western Europe without Ger- 
man participation. At an early stage, 
therefore, Norway expressed herself 
in favor of including Western Ger- 
many in the European Defense Com- 


muni'y. For purely strategic reasoris, 


he said, Norway is interested in avoid- 
ing a military vacuum at Scandina- 
via’s southern extremity. 

The Foreign Minister’s statement 
was made at the end of a four-day 
stay in Bonn, marking the first official 
visit to Western Germany by a mem- 
ber of the Norwegian government 

of the While in 
Bonn, Mr. Lange called on president 


since the end war. 
Theodor Heuss and premier Karl Ad- 
enauer. He also conferred with leaders 
of the Social Democratic opposition 
party. 

At a dinner in honor of the Nor- 
wegian visitor, held at the Schaumburg 
Palace, Premier Adenauer asked Mr. 
Lange to thank the Norwegian people 
for the generous aid it has extended 
to refugees from Eastern Germany. 
Expressing his deepest regret for Nor- 
way’s sufferings during the war, Mr. 
Adenauer cited Mr. Lange’s personal 
efforts to bridge the gap between Nor- 
way and Germany. 

The Premier assured his Norwegian 
guest that since the war the people of 


Western Germany have developed new 
faith in the future of Europe. And he 
expressed the hope that Mr. Lange 
would return home convinced that the 


German people are earnestly striving 
to live in peace with all nations. 

In_ his Minister 
Lange said there was no denying that 
some of the problems which the world 


speech, Foreign 


war had created between Germany and 
Norway still remained to be solved. 
He noted, however, that the process of 
normalizing relations had made good 
progress, especially in the fields of 
trade and culture. 

Emphasizing that the two countries 
are partners in the democratic com- 
munity of the Western world, Mr. 
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Lange said he could unreservedly state 
that it is the desire of the Norwegian 
government to see the widest possible 
participation by Western Germany in 
that scheme of cooperation for peace 
and prosperity. 

The Norwegian foreign minister con- 
cluded his address with these words: 
“T have confidence in the democratic 
aspirations of the German people, and 
I wish to greet the republic of West- 
ern Germany as a partner whose con- 
tributions to the community of West- 
ern democracies can be of the greatest 
value.” 


AT ONE OF THE REGULARLY recur- 
ring meetings of the Scandinavian 
Foreign Ministers, held in Oslo, May 
18-19, the chance for a truce in the 
Korean war and the possibility of high 
level conferences of the leaders of the 
major powers were two of the sub- 
jects discussed. The meeting was at- 
tended by Foreign Ministers Osten 
Undén of Sweden, Halvard Lange of 
Norway, and Ole Bjgrn Kraft of Den- 
mark, and by Iceland’s Minister in 
Oslo, Bjarni Asgeirson. The ministers 
noted with satisfaction the interest in 
an expanded trade between East and 
West, which was brought out by the 
United Nations Economic European 
Commission at the recent conference 
in Geneva. Internal Scandinavian mat- 
ters, however, occupied the major part 
of the agenda. The ministers discussed 
the 
Nordic Council at its first meeting in 
Copenhagen, in February of this year, 
and were pleased to note that the study 
of these recommendations by the vari- 


the recommendations made _ by 


ous Scandinavian governments is off 
to a good start. 
In a communiqué issued at the end 
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of the meeting, the ministers unani- 
mously expressed the hope that a truce 
may be achieved in Korea on the basis 
of the Indian resolution, which the 
United Nations General Session ac- 
cepted by a large majority last au- 
tumn. They also voiced their support 


of “the endeavors to utilize existing 


chances to reach a closer negotiation 
contact among the major powers, also 
regarding other international prob- 
lems, as, for instance, by means of per- 
sonal high level meetings.” 


Queen Juuiana and Prince Bern- 
hard of the Netherlands in early May 
were guests of King Haakon during a 
three-day official visit to Oslo. Wher- 
ever the royal couple appeared in pub- 
lic, they were greeted by spontaneous 
demonstrations of friendship. 

Solidarity was also the keynote of 
the speeches made at a dinner at the 
Oslo Royal Palace. King Haakon told 
his Dutch guests that he saw their visit 
as proof of the good and friendly re- 
lations that exist and always have 
existed between the two peoples. 

Queen Juliana responded by express- 
ing her country’s deepfelt gratitude 
for the valuable help that the Nor- 
wegian people recently extended to the 
Dutch flood victims. And she cited 
Dutch-Norwegian cooperation in es- 
tablishing and operating the Kjeller 
atomic research institute as a sign 
that the two nations propose to. work 
together for peace and happiness in 
the years to come. 

During the stay in the Norwegian 
‘apital, the Dutch royal couple in- 
spected the Kjeller institute, which 
features one of Europe’s three atomic 
reactors, and also paid a visit to Hreia 
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Chocolate Factory’s attractive model 


plant. 


Ar A SIMPLE WEDDING, held on Fri- 
day, May 15, Princess Ragnhild of 
Norway, 22, elder daughter of Crown 
Prince Olav and Crown Princess Miir- 
tha, was married to Erling Lorentzen, 
30, son of a prominent Oslo shipown- 
er. The ceremony was performed in 
the red-brick Asker Church, in sight 
of Skaugum, Crown Prince Olav’s hill- 
top residence. Following the wedding, 
the bride’s parents gave a dinner for 
some 200 guests at Skaugum. 

Princess Ragnhild, who by decision 
of King Haakon will retain her royal 
title, is the first Norwegian princess to 
wed in more than six centuries. 

The modest-looking Asker parish 
church was for the occasion attractive- 


ly decorated with birch twigs, spring 


flowers, and cherry blossoms. Organist 
Jofrid Karstad played selections of 
Norwegian music, including Rikard 
Nordraak’s stirring “Purpose,” and 
concluded with Mendelssohn’s Wedding 
March. Several hymns were rendered 
by the Asker Male Choir. Officiating 
at the solemn ceremony was Dr. Eivind 
Berggrav, formerly Bishop of Oslo. 
Proceedings at the Asker church were 
broadcast throughout Norway. 


ALL OF THE SEVEN Norwegian ex- 
peditions that took part in the 1953 
Antarctic whaling have returned to 
their home ports. Their total produc- 
tion of 130,671 tons of whale oil was 
sold at an average price of £71-10 per 
ton, equivalent to Kr. 1,430, giving 
the companies gross earnings totaling 
Kr. 186,858,000. The figure does not 
include the value of the sperm oil pro- 
duction, Nor does it take into consid- 


eration the value of various by- 
products. 

Because of continued high operat- 
ing costs, coupled with substantially 
lower prices, net profits are expected 
to be considerably lower than last year, 
and expeditions which had poor catches 
are likely to show an operating loss. 
As usual, wages and shares to crews 
aboard the floating factories and 
catcher boats were the major expense 
items. All told, it is estimated that the 
6,600 Norwegians who worked in the 
Antarctic this past season earned 
about 70 million kroner. 


OsLo WENT ALL ovr in extending a 
hearty “welcome home” to Trygve Lie, 
retired Secretary-General of the Unit- 
ed Nations, on his arrival in mid-May 


aboard the Norwegian America Liner 
Oslofjord. Among the many friends 
and former colleagues who greeted him 
on the pier were foreign minister Hal- 
vard Lange and Mayor Brynjulf Bull 
of Oslo. 

A few hours after his arrival, Mr. 
Lie was hailed at a “welcome home” 
meeting in the Oslo Town Hall. Main 
speaker of the evening was Parliament 
president G. Natvig Pedersen, who 
told the large audience: “Trygve Lie 
has done more than any other man 
since the war to make Norway’s name 
known abroad. And he has done so, not 
primarily as a Norwegian, but as an 
international servant.” 

The Parliament head added: “Tryg- 
ve Lie has encountered criticism and 
difficulties, and some countries have 
worked directly against him. Never- 
theless, he has been able to build up 
the enormous administrative machin- 
ery of the United Nations and he has 
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strengthened it in the interest of world 
peace.” 

In his speech of acknowledgment, 
Trygve Lie said he was glad to be 
home after “a seven-year-long Journey 
to many waters.” Reporting that the 
first message he received on retiring 
from the U.N. was from King Haakon, 
he declared that none had made him 
happier. 


Tue 20 miLtion Kroner Norwegian 


India Fund, established to provide 
technical aid to fishermen in the Tra- 
vancore-Cochin State, reports that 
several breakwaters built to protect 
coastal farm strips from the sea have 
proved very effective. This is the first 
practical project to be completed un- 
der the technical aid agreement signed 
by India, Norway and the U.N. Tech- 
nical Assistance Agency. 

Meanwhile, the Fund has _ placed 
orders for ice-making equipment and 
refrigerated vans, as part of the effort 
to modernize the fish distribution in 
The ice-making 
plant, which will have a capacity of 5 
to 15 tons a day, should be finished by 
this fall. 

Tests made at a Norwegian yard 
have that the fishing boats 
brought from India are poorly suited 


for motor operation. Norwegian ma- 


Travancore-Cochin. 


shown 


rine architects are now designing a 
sturdier craft. If the model is ap- 
proved by Indian authorities, it will 
be copied at Indian boat yards. 
Between the coastal settlements of 
Sakthikulangura and Puthantura, the 
Fund will build a boat yard and a ma- 
latter, which 


equipment is on order, will serve as 


chine shop. The for 


training school for mechanics. The 
Fund has also ordered a 30-foot alu- 
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minum research vessel. Equipped with 
electronic instruments, it will be used 
to locate fish shoals in Travancore- 
Cochin waters. 


THe 25TH ANNIVERSARY of the 
tragic death of Roald Amundsen, 
famed Norwegian explorer of the Arc- 
tic and Antarctic, was observed in 
June in the North Norway port of 
Troms¢. During the ceremony, a num- 
ber of wreaths were laid on the Amund- 
sen monument 


harbor. 


standing near the 

Roald Amundsen left Troms¢ on 
June 17, 1928, aboard the French sea- 
plane Latham, to search for the Ital- 
ian explorer Umberto Nobile who was 
feared lost in the frozen no-man’s land 
east of Spitzbergen, with several com- 
panions. The following day, a call sig- 
nal from the Latham was picked up by 
the wireless station in Longyear City, 
Spitzbergen. That was the last word 
heard from the seaplane. Its crew 
members, including Roald Amundsen, 
perished on their Arctic mercy mis- 
sion. 

Crown Prince O.av celebrated his 
50th birthday on July 2. In the evening 
a State Dinner was given in his honor 
at Akershus Castle. 


A MEMORIAL MONUMENT to the late 
Johan Nygaardsvold, premier of Nor- 
way’s wartime government in London, 
was unveiled at Hommelvik cemetery 
on May 1. 


NORWEGIAN NOVELIST Tarjei Vesaas 
this year won the Venice Literary 
Prize, worth $8,000. His book, Vin- 
dane, was judged the best European 
narrative work of 1952. 
seven candidates. 
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stood forth as 


Kine Haakon or 
Norway, on his first 
state visit to Sweden 
since 1918, was wel- 
Stockholm 


on March 2 


comed in 
with 





— traditional ceremony, 

“g coupled with gen- 
SWEDEN uine expressions of 
sympathy and affection. As the royal 
cortége crossed the Norrbro Bridge, 
in front of the Royal Palace, it was 
greeted by two squadrons of the Swed- 
ish air force jet planes in low forma- 
tion. In the evening a gala banquet 
was given at the Palace, attended by 
150 guests. 

In his welcoming address King Gus- 
taf Adolf recalled the ancient bonds 
between Sweden and Norway. During 
the war years, he said, King Haakon 
the among 
Norwegians, “tas the symbol of the en- 


foremost 


tire Norwegian people’s yearning for 
freedom and fight for freedom.” Swe- 
den, he went on, followed with under- 
standing, respect and admiration Nor- 
way’s gallant and unremitting strug- 
gle. “Norway thereby proved in action 
that it was imbued with a profound 
conviction as to the inalienable value 
both of individual and of national lib- 
erty. That conception is common to 
all the Nordic peoples, and it is fully 
shared by the Swedish nation. Without 
qualifications, we here in Sweden are 
likewise prepared, should it become 
necessary, to defend ourselves to the 
utmost against an aggressor. Our lib- 
erty and our national independence 
are dearer to us than life itself.” 
Replying to his host, King Haakon 
said in part: “I do not hesitate to say 
that our two countries, Sweden and 
Norway, surely offer the best evidence 
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that, in spite of all, it is possible to 
solve disputes between two countries 
by peaceful negotiation and then con- 
tinue to live together in friendship and 
understanding. ... Whatever fate may 
bring us in the future, Sweden and 
Norway will always be able by mutual 
action to find the way that alone leads 
to peace and respect between two na- 


tions.” 


THE BIGGEST LABOR dispute in Swe- 
den since the 1945 strike in the metal- 
working trades commenced in early 
May and lasted five weeks. This time 
the strike and lockout took place in 
the food industries and involved 26,000 
workers. Three-fourths or more of 
the production of meat, soft bread, 
and 


canned fruits and vegetables was halt- 


margarine, yeast, chocolate, 
ed. The employees claimed a weekly 
wage increase of about ten kronor, or 
$2.00, and when the employers insist- 
ed on unchanged terms, the negotia- 
tions broke down. On May 4 the 
slaughterhouse workers went on strike, 
and lockouts were declared by the em- 
ployers in the other food industry 
branches. The employers pointed out 
that about 900,000 trade union mem- 
bers already had followed the Labor 
Federation’s recommendation to ac- 


cept contracts providing for un- 
changed wages. In order to keep meat 
prices from getting out of bounds, the 
Government had to put price ceilings 
on meat products. 

There was an initial buying rush, 
which subsided after the first days of 
hoarding all over the country. Finally, 
on June 7 a new two-year agreement 
was signed, granting wage increases 
of from one to 3.5 per cent. Despite 
the conflict, there was no real food 
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shortage in Sweden. There were large 
imports of bread, margarine, yeast, 
flour, and meat. Hospitals and old 
peoples’ homes, etc., received their reg- 
ular supply of food. 


On JuneE 9 the Swedish Government 
announced its acceptance of member- 
ship on the Commission to Supervise a 
Korean Truce and also on the Korean 
Repatriation Commission. Sven Graf- 
strém, Sweden’s Minister to Mexico, 
was appointed to be the Swedish rep- 
resentative on the neutral four-power 
truce commission, which also comprises 
Switzerland, Poland, and Czechoslo- 
vakia. While in Korea, Minister Graf- 
strém has the rank of Major General. 
He is aided by a Swedish staff of 
eighty military and civilian personnel 
under the command of Colonel Nils 
Ingvarsson. 

Minister Grafstrém served as per- 
manent Swedish delegate to the United 
Nations from 1948 to 1952, and as a 
member of the U.N. bona officia com- 
mittee for a solution of the Korean 
conflict. Mr. Grafstrém’s deputy is Le- 
gation Counselor Paul Mohn. An ex- 
pert on Oriental problems, he was 
chairman of the 
Cross Commission in Greece during the 


International Red 


war. He served as Counselor of the 
Swedish Legation in Washington in 
1943, and as an expert on the United 
States delegation to the UNRRA con- 
ference in Atlantic City the same year. 
Mr. Mohn also was a member of the 
United Nations Palestine Commission 
in 1947, acted as political adviser to 
the Chief of Staff of the U.N. truce 
commission in Palestine, in 1948, and 
later became Dr. Ralph Bunche’s per- 
sonal representative in Tel Aviv. He 
has been representing Iran’s interests 
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in Great Britain since Iran’s severance 
of diplomatic relations with England, 
Last year he published a book on Prob- 
lems of Truce Supervision. 

Sweden’s representative on the com- 
mission for the repatriation of prison- 
ers of war is Legation Counselor Jan 
Stenstrém, who is Sweden’s Chargé 
d’ Affaires in Lisbon. Between 1936 and 
1937 he was attached to the Swedish 
Consulates in Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco. His deputy is Lieutenant-Colonel 
Arne Francke, whose task will be to 
organize the Swedish repatriation 
commission staff of some fifty officers, 
lawyers, physicians, etc., and to head 
the military group of this contingent. 
He served as military attaché in Lon- 
don, and was a member of the Swedish 
equestrian team at the Olympic Games 
in Los Angeles, 1932, and Berlin, 1936. 
India is also a member of this com- 
mission, in addition to Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. 


IN THE PRESENCE of King Gustaf 
Adolf and Queen Louise and a crowd 
of some 150,000 cheerful Stockholm- 
ers, Sweden’s capital ushered in its 
700th anniversary on the evening of 
May 8. The festive event took place in 
the old Royal park Kungstriidgarden, 
in the very heart of the city, now con- 
verted into a gay amusement park with 
taverns, cafeterias, flood-lit fountains, 
and a large open-air stage. 

Trumpet fanfares, chiming church 
bells, and searchlight beams forming 
an arch in the sky marked the official 
opening, following upon the inaugural 
speech by Carl Albert Anderson, Presi- 
dent of the Stockholm City Council. 
He recalled that the oldest known doc- 
ument about the existence of Stock- 
holm is dated 1252, although there are 
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many indications that the city is much 
older as a settlement center on the out- 
let of Lake Mialaren into the Baltic. 
Prior to Mr. Anderson, Robert Schroff, 
Vice President of the Stockholm Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Chairman of the 
Jubilee Organizing Committee, in a 
speech testified to the whole-hearted 
contribution of the Capital’s business 
circles to make Stockholm a gay city 
during the jubilee months. 

The opening ceremony closed with a 
spectacular “parade of the centuries” 
performed by members of the Royal 
Opera Ballet with a young woman por- 
traying the “Malar Queen”—the lyri- 
cal symbol of Stockholm—as the final 
figure. 


A GIANT AERIAL DISPLAY, claimed to be 
the largest arranged in any European 
country after the war, was staged by 
the Swedish Air June 6, 
Sweden’s Flag Day, in honor of 700- 
year-old Stockholm. Over 540 aircraft, 
mostly jets, took part in a breathtak- 
ing, whirling multi-level circus which 


Force on 


lasted 30 minutes in the skies over the 
capital at a bare 3,000-ft. ceiling. Be- 
fore the display was finished off by the 
eighty trainers forming the national 
three-crown symbol, the new Swedish 
delta-wing aircraft “Dragon” made its 
applauded first public appearance dur- 
ing a five-minute flight. An experi- 
mental plane not yet built to full size, 
the “Dragon” gave ample proof of its 
extraordinary manoeuverability in 
rolls and other aerobatics. 

The display was followed by the tra- 
ditional Flag Day Celebrations in 
Stockholm’s Olympic Stadium, to 
which the Royal Family drove in an 
open cortége. At the Stadium cere- 
mony the King presented banners in 
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the Swedish colors to thirty different 
corporations, schools, etc. 200 groups 
representing all kinds of Swedish or- 
ganizations—military and civilian— 
took part in a colorful parade in the 
crowded stadium. Similar manifesta- 
tions took place in most Swedish com- 
munities and among Swedes abroad. 


BeGInNinG witH 1955, health insur- 
ance becomes compulsory in Sweden, 
according to a law passed in the Riks- 
dag by a substantial majority. Em- 
bracing practically all Swedes, includ- 
ing housewives and children, it will 
cover 65 to 70 per cent of income losses 
during sickness through tax-free cash 
benefits and provide for free hospital 
‘are, as well as three-quarters of nor- 
mal costs for treatment by private 
physicians, in addition to free or price- 
reduced medicines. The insurance will 
also pay for trips to hospitals and the 
major part of costlier trips to the doc- 
tor. Families with children will receive 
extra daily grants if either parent is 
sick, and so-called home benefits will 
be paid out if the mother has to be 
hospitalized. 

The new plan will also cover the first 
ninety days of industrial injuries or 
occupational diseases, against which 
all wage-earners have long been auto- 
matically insured by the employers. 
About 95 per cent of all occupational 
disability cases thus will fall under the 
compulsory health insurance act. Costs 
for cases exceeding a period of ninety 
days will be covered by a new occupa- 
tional disability insurance plan, sup- 
planting the present law. 


Tue SwepisHh Acapemy, the 18th- 
century body which awards the Nobel 
Prize in Literature, has elected Dr. 
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Sten Selander, poet and literary and 
dramatic critic, in place of the late 
explorer, Sven Hedin, and Dr. Bertil 
Malmberg, poet and essayist, to oc- 
cupy the chair held by the journalist 
and novelist, Gustaf Hellstrém, who 
died early this year. 

Dr. Selander, who was born in Stock- 
holm in 1891, is the author of several 
volumes of poetry, reflecting a warm 
and tender appreciation of the lyrical 
qualities of everyday life and of the 
changing scenes and seasons of the 
Swedish countryside. As a critic of 
literature and the theater, Selander’s 
writing is marked by balance and eru- 
dition. His love for nature has led him 
to a study of plant biology, in which 
subject he is an assistant professor at 
Uppsala University. He is an outstand- 
ing authority on Carl von Linné, the 
great 18th-century Swedish naturalist. 

Dr. Malmberg was born in 1889. In 
his early lyric production, he repre- 
sented a romantic idealism, while his 
later poetry is of wider scope and pos- 
sesses a rich, majestic sonority. A spe- 
cialist on German literature and _ phi- 
losophy, he has brilliantly translated 
many of Thomas Mann’s works into 
Swedish. Malmberg’s output also in- 
cludes works for the theater and screen, 
memoirs and essays, as well as a sensi- 
tive and finely drawn study of a child, 
Ake and His World, which has been 
translated into English. 
contractors, 


SweEpDIsH ENGINEERS, 


and electrical equipment specialists 
¢ 


368,000-kilowatt 
power plant at the Aswan Dam on the 


will help build a 
Nile, in Egypt. Plans for the project, 
’ YI j 
approved at a meeting of technical ex- 
perts in Cairo, have been submitted by 
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the Stockholm firm Vattenbyggnads- 
byran (VBB), well-known consulting 
engineers. 

While previous projects called for 
a power plant with feeder tubes im- 
mediately below the dam, the Swedish 
plan suggests that the station be con- 
structed on the western bank of the 
175 million cubic foot reservoir. From 
a surge basin below the turbines, the 
water is to be reconveyed into the river 
via 2,800-foot tunnels blasted through 
solid granite, a technique now widely 
adopted in Sweden for power plant 
construction. The tunneling work is to 
be done by Sentab, a Swedish group of 
contractors who have executed many 
jobs of this kind in all parts of the 
world. 

SwepisH Hospiraus, valued at 22 
million kronor, will be erected in Li- 
beria, which has appropriated this sum 
for the building of a unit with 500 beds 
and a school for 100 student nurses in 
Monrovia, the capital, as well as a 
hospital with 100 beds in another city. 
G. Birch-Lindgren, noted Swedish ex- 
pert on hospital construction, is the 
architect, while a Stockholm firm of 
builders will put up the structures. 
Equipment and furnishings will also be 
Swedish. 


SweEpEN’s PopuLation at the begin- 
ning of 1953 was 7,150,606, an increase 
of 51,042 as compared with the year 
before. The mortality rate last year 
was the lowest on record, or 9.6 per 
1,000 inhabitants. The steady decrease 
in the number of births which has been 
registered since 1945 has now stopped. 
The past year resulted in a surplus of 
births over deaths of 42,249. 
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Sigrid Undset. A Study in Christian 
Realism. By A. H. Winsnes. Translated by 
P. G. Foote. Sheed and Ward. New York. 1953. 
258 pp. Ill. Price $3.00. 


Dr. Winsnes’s book about Sigrid Undset 
was published in Norway immediately after 
her death in 1949, but the manuscript had been 
completed during her lifetime, and she had 
herself in her last months read and approved 
it. A translation of this “authorized” study 
certainly deserves to find many readers among 
her large American public. 

There can be no doubt that Mrs. Undset’s 
three-volume novel about Kristin Lavrans- 
datter is Norway’s most important contribu- 
tion to the “world literature” of this century, 
and there are no signs that the interest in her 
writings should diminish after her death— 
on the contrary: It is now possible to regard 
Sigrid Undset’s literary producticn as a 
whole, to see its unity of spirit, in spite of 
many varieties of form or subject, and to 
comprehend not only how much she had in- 
herited from her home, her country and her 
time, but also how her genius lifted her fiction 
above the boundaries of all this heritage up 
to those heights where real human qualities 
and creative power count for more than any 
interesting discussion of actual problems or 
picturesque local color. 

Dr. Winsnes, who is now professor of the 
history of philosophy at the University of 
Oslo, was born in 1889 (not 1899, as it says on 
the cover of his book). Sigrid Undset was thus 
his senior by only seven years. He was 
personally acquainted with her, and is able 
to write about her with the intimate under- 
standing of a contemporary. And though not 
being himself, like Mrs. Undset, a convert to 
Catholicism, he is so deeply inspired by Chris- 
tian philosophy that he is able to follow her 
way of thinking and characterize her art as a 
masterpiece of “Christian Realism.” 

These words in the subtitle of the book at 
once show Dr. Winsnes’s chief point of view, 
and his study is concentrated upon this ques- 
tion. In the beginning he tells us of Sigrid 
Undset as a little child and a young girl, 
but does not carry the actual biography much 
further. He also mentions her scholarly knowl- 
edge of old Norse history and literature and 
medieval thinking, her critical intellect and 
force in polemic writing, her veracity and 
courage, and naturally he has some fine re- 
marks about her artistic gifts—her wonder- 
fully conerete imagination, her vivid descrip- 
tions of Norwegian landscape during the dif- 


ferent seasons of the year, and the incredibly 
rich variety of human types in that vast gal- 
lery of women, children, and men she created. 
We might, however, perhaps have wished to 
learn still more about Mrs. Undset and her 
art, but Dr. Winsnes’s real scope and aim 
have neither been to write a full biography nor 
to give a critical judgment upon her novels as 
works of art. His purpose is “a Study in 
Christian Realism,’—not more nor less. And 
as such, certainly, his book fully and excel- 
lently keeps the promise given on its title- 
page. 

Francis Buty 
The University of Oslo 


Carl Nielsen—Symphonist. By Roserr 
Simpson. Introduction by H. E. Count Revent- 
low; biographical appendix by Torben Meyer. 
J. M. Dent § Sons, Ltd., London. (Distributed 
by The Maemillan Company. New York). 
1952. 236 pp. Ill. Price $4.50. 


Carl Nielsen (1865-1931), Denmark’s great- 
est creative musician, is at long last gaining 
some measure of international renown among 
the general music-loving public. Until Erik 
Tuxen created a sensation at the 1951 Edin- 
burgh International Festival of Music and 
Drama conducting the Danish National Or- 
chestra of the State Radio in Nielsen’s 5th 
Symphony, this great composer of the North 
was scarcely heard of beyond the borders of 
Scandinavia. Since then, with an assist from 
the Music Center of the American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation and with the all-important 
interest of several record companies, Carl 
Nielsen’s name and music have begun to 
achieve genuine popularity here in the United 
States. This trend was strongly accelerated by 
the initial American tour of the Danish Na- 
tional Orchestra, conducted by Erik Tuxen 
and Thomas Jensen, which took place in the 
fall of 1952. 

In short, the time has been ripe for an in- 
formative and readable study of Carl Nielsen, 
the man and the artist, to be made available 
to American music lovers. Dr. Robert Simp- 
son of the BBC Music Department has been 
recognized as the foremost authority in Eng- 
land on Nielsen and his music; and it would 
certainly be a pleasure to say that his volume, 
Carl Nielsen—Symphonist, would constitute a 
definitive study for the American concert- 
goer. Unfortunately, this is not quite the case. 
As a reference work, offering an exhaustive 
harmonic and structural analysis of each of 
Nielsen’s major works and placing them in 
perspective against the main musical currents 
of the 20th century, Dr. Simpson has rendered 
a most valuable service. He is to be compli- 
mented also on the very complete catalog of 
Nielsen’s output included in the back of the 
book. It is a shame, though, that the publishers 
were not able to add an insert supplementing 
with American listings the very complete sum- 
mary of recordings available in England of 
Nielsen’s music. Here it should be said that 
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the First, Third, Fourth and Sixth symphonies 
of Nielsen are available on American long- 
playing records, as well as three different ver- 
sions of the Wind Quintet—all recorded in 
Denmark. 

I do wish that Torben Meyer’s biographical 
appendix had not been treated as such. It 
would have been better if this had been ex- 
panded and placed in the front of the book; 
for Nielsen as a human being was extremely 
interesting, and his attitudes toward nature, 
toward other people and toward the condition 
humaine had a very strong bearing on the 
nature and development of his musical lan- 
guage. To be familiar with such Nielsen mas- 
terpieces as the Fourth and Fifth symphonies, 
and then to turn to the pages of his delight- 
ful autobiography, My Funen Childhood (as 
yet not available in ‘English translation), is 
to gain for oneself a truly integrated view of 
the man and the artist. 

Meanwhile it is to be hoped that the de- 
finitive Danish biography of Nielsen by Torben 
Meyer and Frede Schandorf Petersen, will 
soon be available in English translation. 

To sum up, Carl Nielsen—Symphonist is, 
within its limitations, a laudable and very use- 
ful attempt to bring the significance of Niel- 
sen and his music to English-speaking readers. 
I feel, however, that the last word on the sub- 
ject has yet to be adequately said. 


Davi Hat 
















































































































































































Swedish Contributions to American 
Freedom. Vol. I. By AmMANpbvus JOHNSON. 
Swedish Colonial Foundation. Philadelphia. 
1953. Ill. 692 pp. 


Dr. Amandus Johnson's writings on Swedes 
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in America are too well known to require 
much comment, but it should be said that fey 
have striven so much or given so unsparingl 
to the writing and editing of materials relat- 
ing to the subject. The burden which pr. 
Johnson has assumed in his present study jg 
to retrieve from obscurity many figures and 
events which proved either crucial or valuable 
in the period. 

The main emphasis is on the period from 
1778 to 1783, the years of the Franco-Ameri- 
can treaty, and upon volunteers from Sweden, 
privateering, the League of Armed Neutrality, 
and the Treaty of Commerce and Amity of 
1783. Most readers of Revolutionary history 
know of Count Axel von Fersen in America, 
but few know of the sailors and officers aboard 
the French fleet or those serving with John 
Paul Jones. Of special importance was the 
League which shoved The Netherlands into 
war with England and limited British ship- 
ping in the Baltic. One of many similar at- 
tempts to defy British command of the sea, 
it failed in part. The idea was Swedish in 
origin, and Danish in execution, with Sweden 
taking a great share for convincing Catherine 
II of Russia of its application to naval war 
in Europe. With pressure on England at sea 
and in diplomacy, merchant ships of the mem- 
bers of the League could sail unchecked to the 
West Indies with their cargoes whose destina- 
tion ultimately was the colonies. 

The Treaty of Commerce and Amity of 
1783 signed in Paris by Benjamin Franklin 
and Count Gustaf Philip Creutz was impor- 
tant in history as perhaps the first treaty to 
include the most-favored-nation clause. Its 
negotiation Dr. Johnson follows closely as he 
notes that it has served as the cornerstone for 
Swedish-American relations from 1783 to the 
present. 

The notes and the bibliography are sources 
of information covering the widest possible 
range of materials and facts. The bibliography 
is the best of its kind on the topic, not exclud- 
ing Bemis’ work on the American Revolution. 
As a useful tool it becomes even better with 
archival and secondary materials from such 
thorough search of American and European 
depositories. 

Without doubt Dr. Johnson’s first volume 
will be appreciated by those interested in 
Swedish-American relations for it contains 
much information, both interestingly and fac- 
tually well displayed. Dr. Johnson and the 
Swedish Colonial Foundation are to be thanked 
for this addition to our all-too-limited knowl- 
edge of the subject. 

Raymonp S. LinpGREN 
The University of Wisconsin 


American Swedish Handbook. Vol. IV. 
Augustana Book Concern. Rock Island 1953. 
166 pp. Price $2.50. 

The best reference book about Swedish 
organizations and studies in America is the 
annual published by the Augustana Book 
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Concern and conscientiously compiled and 
edited by Professor Martin Soderback. 

Here one can find every sort of informa- 
tion that one looks for in planetary matters 
in the World Almanac, which, by the way, 
also is compiled by a Scandinavian-American 
author! One wishes that the last edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, with its many 
shortcomings, were edited by a Scandinavian! 

Who are the Swedish Consuls in the United 
States? The answer is here. What are the 
national organizations? Very properly indeed 
The American-Scandinavian Foundation heads 
the list. The Texas Swedish Cultural Founda- 
tion also claims to be national as well as 
“Jone-star.” It is perhaps surprising that we 
do not find “Brooklyn” also in this section! 
Several pages each are devoted to seven his- 
torical societies. Eugineering organizations are 
duly recorded—journalistic, commercial, fra- 
ternal, cultural, social—the air lines, and the 
steamship companies. 

The churches, naturally, are given detailed 
coverage, including the Adventists and the 
Salvation Army. And here is a severe note of 
criticism: the Mormon Church is omitted, al- 
though some of the most intellectual Swedish- 
Americans are members of this faith in Utah. 

No less than eleven higher educational in- 
stitutions are recorded and fifteen newspapers 
that still print in Swedish. Courses in Swedish 


_are now given in fifteen: of our major uni- 


versities. Possibly most sensational of all is 
the list of important dissertations—39! most 
of them still unpublished—written for the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy. One of these 
doctoral dissertations is by Carl T. Hjorts- 
vang, now Librarian of The American-Scan- 
dinavian Foundation. 

This annual is an invaluable book for the 
office desk! 


H.G.L. 


Baron Klinkowstrém’s America 1818- 
1820. ‘TRANSLATED AND EpIrep BY FRANKLIN 
D. Scorr. Northwestern University Press. 
Evanston. 1952. xiv + 262 pp., incl. index. 
Price $5.00. 


Klinkowstrém’s letters in Professor Scott’s 
very readable translation now take their place 
between the earlier reports of Pehr Kalm 
(1750°s) and Fredrika Bremer (ca. 1850). To- 
gether these three accounts present a good 
and surprisingly adequate picture of Ameri- 
can life and its changes in the course of those 
hundred years. 

The author's primary purpose was to in- 
vestigate for the Swedish Government one of 
the newest inventions—the steamboat. The 
letters here presented are a “by-product”; 
when rare references to boats and engines ap- 
pear they are non-technical and incidental. 

_ Our baron was at the time of his journey 
forty-three years old, a man of charm, in- 
telligence, good judgment, and tolerant under- 
nding of what he saw and experienced. His 
uments range far and wide from business, 
ustry, and economic conditions; through 


social life and the American family to the in- 
formality of meeting President Monroe and 
the uncleanliness of the cities, notably New 
York—which last May was branded “dirtiest 
in the world.” 

Despite the pigs on Broadway, New York 
gets its share of praise. Klinkowstrém has no 
use for boorish Englishmen and other foreign- 
ers who “depreciate” the United States and 
are blind to its good points. Washington, D.C. 
—after New York, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more—“gives an unfavorable impression.” But 
on his earlier trip up the “majestic” Hudson 
our traveler waxes almost lyrical. In New 
York the police are commended: In most 
European nations the police investigate how 
one thinks (cf. the “thought-police” of our 
own day), in Sweden what one says, in Amer- 
ica they only ask what one does. In Washing- 
ton he is impressed with the easy American 
informality, even when meeting the President. 
Shocked, he comments that one visitor “sat in 
a rather careless position with one leg crossed 
over the other knee!” 

The American penal system, churches, spirit 
of enterprise, scenery, slavery, westward 
movement, Indians, settlers, and democracy in 
all its manifestations—these are the subjects 
on which we find astute, clearsighted, and 
sprightly comments. Nearly a tenth of the 
book is devoted to public amusements, so- 
cieties, and family circles under the indicative 
title “Lovely Young Ladies, Crude Young 
Men.” This chapter contains many a chuckle 
and holds up a mirror even today. 

The author’s general attitude toward the 
United States, critical though it be at times, 
is refreshingly shown by his heading to chap- 
ter (or letter) xiv: “With Moderation and 
Wisdom the New Democracy Faces New 
Problems.” 

By his own admission, confirmed by the 
translator, Klinkowstrém is no literary artist. 
Professor Scott has done wonders in arriving 
at an easy-flowing, idiomatic translation, an 
impression admittedly gained without having 
the original available for comparisons. But 
picking flaws is not our purpose, rather to 
interest the reader in a valuable piece of 
Americana. The editor-translator is to be com- 
mended for his useful contribution to our 
knowledge of the early days of our country, 
for his execution of a difficult project. 


Nits G. SAHLIN 
The American Swedish Historical Foundation. 


North Norway: A History. By Frank 
Noet Sracc. Foreword by Professor A. H. 
Winsnes. George Allen § Unwin. London. 
The Macmillan Company. New York. 1952. 
199 pp. Ill. Price 18/- or $4.25. 


o «-«, sowent 


“Nordland is very dear to me. 
to give all that I am and have to promote its 
progress,” said Mathias Krogh, first Bishop 


of Nordland (1804), one of Commander 
Stagg’s special heroes—not least because “he 
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looked more like a sailor than a bishop.” This 
versatile man, among other things the father 
of Nordland agriculture, is but one of the 
notables of what is probably the world’s most 
northerly outpost of culture: Petter Dass, 
the seventeenth-century poet-pastor; Hans 
Egede, the Apostle of Greenland; Geble 
Pederssgn, first Lutheran bishop in Norway; 
Thomas von Westen, the Apostle of the Lapps 
(early eighteenth century); Olav Engel- 
brektsson, Norway’s last Roman Catholic 
archbishop (early sixteenth century); Ger- 
hard Schgning, the founder of Norwegian 
historical research (b. in Lofoten, 1722); 
Peder Balke, an original marine artist, and 
Elias Blix, author of the Nordland national 
anthem (both of the last century); and Knut 
Hamsun, novelist-poet—were all natives of 
North Norway. So probably was Othere of 
Troms who described his country to King 
Alfred. 

A century ago, Stagg tells us, the Stock- 
holm papers took four weeks to reach Troms¢. 
And the first steamer (built in London) took 
sixteen days from Trondheim to Hammerfest 
(covering about half the country’s coastline). 

The frontiers of remote Finnmark were for 
centuries undefined, and when Christian IV 
himself sailed up there in 1599 the Kola penin- 
sula was still claimed by Norway. The migra- 
tory Lapps had to pay tribute to several 
nations, but even for others life in such lati- 
tudes was rarely a picnic. A Venetian wrecked 
on one of the Lofoten islands says this of the 
inhabitants five hundred years ago: “To ac- 
custom children to the cold they laid four- 
day-old babes naked under the vent so that 
snow might fall upon them. Their clothes 


were of coarse cloth from England and else-’ 


where, and they seldom wore skins.” The sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries were the 
bleakest of all, with famines, diseases, a black 
death, and not always the best treatment from 
Denmark. The relations with Russia, whose 
trade was so valuable, seem to have been re- 
markably happy, and Stagg alludes to the 
russenorsk trade language spoken till the 
Revolution of 1917-18. 

Britain and Norway have been moderately 
close since Norwegians settled in the Scottish 
archipelagoes (Shetland is still mainly Norse) 
at least twelve centuries ago. Although Eng- 
lish vessels bombarded Hammerfest in 1809 
and at the Battle of Troms¢ three years later 
our forces came to blows for the last time, 
the Bod¢g Affair (about 1818-21) was not with- 
out unpleasantness. The English early had 
trading rights with Finnmark; the Muscovy 
Company was founded a few years before 
Elizabeth's accession. Several English com- 
panies helped to develop the resources: cop- 
per at Kafjord (an Englishman was a guar- 
antor of Troms¢@ Savings Bank, North Nor- 
way’s first, 1836), forest industries at Vefsn, 
fishing at Brettesnes—and a Norwegian 
branch of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety sent up two of its eloquent preachers to 
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help in the religious revival at Troms¢. Many 
of the British travelers, sportsmen and trayel- 
writers are interesting, from Willoughby and 
Chancellor to De Capel Brooke and Frederick 
Metcalfe, the Welsh philanthropist Caroline 
Harvey, a Mr. White who bought the island 
of Loppa by mistake (the widow of its last 
English owner and a friend of this reviewer's 
died this year); Marie Corelli's Thelma jg 
about an Anglo-Norwegian romance of the 
last century; some Scottish families have long 
been settled there (Robertsons from the 
1830’s); and names in this century include 
both Lord Fraser of North Cape and the 
author—one of whose decorations is 
mander of the Order of St. Olav. 
Since good maps of Norway are very hard 
to come by, it is regrettable that more names 
were not shown in the one of North Norway: 
the whereabouts of many places mentioned in 
the text is mere guesswork for the reader. A 
solitary shortcoming in a really excellent work. 


Com- 
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BOOK NOTES 


A major work on the industrial development 
of Norway and the means of livelihood of its 
people has been published by Dreyers Forlag 
in Oslo. The beautifully bound and lavishly 
illustrated volume is entitled The Industries 
of Norway, with the subtitle “Technical and 
Commercial Achievements.” Edited by Dr. 
Olge J. Adamson, this huge and useful tome 
contains articles by a great number of au- 
thorities on all Norwegian industries from 
hydroelectric power to mining and the mer- 
chant marine, from fishing to whaling, tex- 
tiles, and transportation, from forestry prod- 
ucts to agriculture, and has also chapters on 
labor problems and industrial organizations. 
Numerous maps, charts, and graphs supple- 
ment the all English text. (1952. 392 pp. Price 
$13.50.) 


Another informative and useful guide-book 
on Sweden was recently published by The 
American-Swedish News Exchange in New 
York. The Making of Sweden by Allan Kast- 
rup is a concise, handy, and attractive book- 
let, illustrated with striking photographs by 
Gullers, Henreid, and others. The volume has 
been written especially for American readers, 
and the emphasis is upon those aspects of 
Sweden in which Americans have been par- 
ticularly interested. (1953. 128 pp. Price 
$1.00). Mr. Kastrup is the Manager of The 
American-Swedish News Exchange. 


The Institute of Industrial Relations at the 
University of California has issued a reprint 
of a survey on “The Scandinavian Labor 
Movement” by Walter Galenson. This survey 
originally appeared as one section in_ the 
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book Comparative Labor Movements, edited 
by Professor Galenson and published by 
Prentice-Hall in 1952. 


Danish Art is a profusely illustrated and 
handy little volume on the architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting, and applied art of the “King- 
dom of Reason.” The reproductions and illus- 
trations of each art form are preceded by 
short introductory essays, both in Danish and 
English, by Bredo L. Grandjean. The book 
has been published by Thaning & Appel in 
Copenhagen, and is distributed in the U.S. by 
Knud K. Mogensen, 11708 Barrington Ct., Los 
Angeles, Calif. (1952. 208 pp. Price $3.50). 


Bizarre Designs in Silks by Vilhelm Slo- 
mann is a sumptuous quarto volume dealing 
with patterns in textile design in Europe 
around 1700. The book, which bears the sub- 
title “Trade and ‘Traditions,’ contains 50 
full-page, half-tone plates and numerous other 
illustrations; the text is in English. Mr. Slo- 
mann, who was an ASF Fellow to the U.S. 
1912-14, is the former Director of the Danish 
Museum of Decorative Arts. The volume is 
published by Ejnar Munksgaard in Copen- 
hagen for the Ny Carlsberg Foundation. 
(1953. Price $12.00 and $11.00). 


The magazine Marriage and Family Living 
has made available a reprint of the article 
“Family Life Education in Norway” by Pro- 
fessor ‘Thomas Eliot. The article appeared 


originally in the February 1953 Issue of this 


periodical. 


Stories of Our Church by Enok Mortensen 
deals with the history of the Danish church 
in America during the last 100 years.-'The 
book has been issued by the Lutheran Pub- 
lishing House in Blair, Nebraska. (180 pp. 
Price $2.25). 


The Philosophical Library has brought out 
an American edition of Modern Drama by 
Martin Lamm. This authoritative survey of 
the drama during the last hundred years has 
been translated from the Swedish by Karin 
Elliott. (1953. 359 pp. Price $6.00). 


The Scandinavian Year Book has been pub- 
lished in a revised edition by the publishing 
firm of Dawson in London. The work, of 
about 700 pages, contains historical, political, 
economic, and cultural information about 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 


In connection with the 125th anniversary of 
the birth of Henrik Ibsen, the Oslo newspaper 
Verdens Gang presented an article by Carl 
Norman reviewing the highlights of Ibsen 
productions in the U.S.A. According to Mr. 
Norman, the first U.S. performance of an 
Ibsen play in English took place in 1883, when 
the Polish-American actress Helena Mod- 
jeska presented A Doli’s House, billed as 

‘ad, in Louisville, Kentucky. Mr. Norman 
the former Director of Publications of The 
rican-Scandinavian Foundation. 
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A Literary Biography 


by A. H. Winsnes 
Illus. 


“Doctor Winsnes’ study, just as it is 
first, undoubtedly will rank as finest 
in this field for a long time to come. 
Well-known as an authority on the 
literature of his country, concerning 
which he has published several works, 
he has also had the advantage of per- 
sonal contact with Sigrid Undset, who 
actually read and approved the manu- 
script of this volume. . . . Such a criti- 
cal study as this is a landmark in 
literary biography.”"—Books on Trial. 


$3.00 at your bookstore 
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Scandinavian music, in both its creative and 
performance aspects, is receiving an unusual 
amount of display before the American public 
this summer. This is due in greatest measure 
to the World Music Festival broadcasts done 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System on 
Sunday afternoons (2:30 to 4, E.D.T.), under 
the sponsorship of the Willys Motors Corpora- 
tion, with James Fassett, CBS Music Super- 
visor, as narrator. At this writing, two broad- 
casts each of the Bergen International Music 
Festival from Norway and of the Sibelius 
Festival from Helsinki have been heard here 
in America. Highlights have included Leopold 
Stokowski, conducting the Bergen Harmonien 
Orchestra in K jempevise-Slatten by Norway’s 
contemporary master, Harald Severud; Kir- 
sten Flagstad, singing the songs of Grieg 
with the Oslo Philharmonic; Silvia Aarnio, 
gifted young Finnish-American soprano, sing- 
ing Sibelius’ Luonnotar (“Creation of the 
World according to Kalevala”) from the Si- 
belius Festival; and Stokowski conducting, 
also from Helsinki, the Finnish master’s First 
and Seventh Symphonies, plus the incidental 
music for Pelléas and Mélisande. As was the 
case with Mr. Fassett’s broadcasts of Scandi- 
navian music over the CBS network in the 
early fall of 1952, much of his coverage of this 
year’s Scandinavian festivals was the result 
of prior discussions, held informally, with 
ASF Music Center director, David Hall, and 
with representatives of the various Scandi- 
navian information services. 

In addition to the network radio coverage 
cited above, Olin Downes, Music Critic of the 
New York Times, has also written extensive 
articles about the festivals and about various 
phases of art music, folk music, and cultural 
life in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. He 
noted in particular the vitality of Norway’s 
Hardanger fiddle music, the splendid quality 
of 18th-century opera restorations at the 
Drottningholm theater at Stockholm, the de- 
lights—musical and otherwise—to be found 
in Copenhagen’s Tivoli gardens, and, last but 
far from least, the tremendous success en- 
joyed by Leopold Stokowski at the Bergen 
Festival where he conducted not only the 
Severud K jempevise-Slitten already men- 
tioned, but also The Cemetery by the Sea from 
the pen of Norway’s late composer, Fartein 
Valen. 


Still another music festival is planned for 
late summer in Copenhagen. Denmark will 
honor its great symphonist, Carl Nielsen, in 
a festival bearing his name, to take place 
from August 31 to September 4. Among the 
major works of Nielsen to be featured are 
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Adolph Burnett Benson 


A collection of the essays and arti- 
cles by the former head of the Depart- 
ment of Germanic Languages at Yale 
University. 

Professor Benson, an authority on 
Scandinavian-American affairs, has the 
happy faculty of being able to com- 
bine scholarship and literary style. 
These essays, most of which deal with 
Scandinavians in America, represent 


a life-time of research and writing. 


The essays have been selected by 
Dr. Marshall W. S. Swan, who also 
has supplied the volume with an in- 
troduction. 


Price $5.00 


Associates of the Foundation may 
purchase this book at a Special 


Members’ Price of $3.75 
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MUSIC 


the choral work, Hymnus Amoris, the First, 
Third, Fifth and Sixth Symphonies, the Violin 
Concerto, the Flute Concerto and the Biblical 
opera, Saul and David. Participating organiza- 
tions include the Danish National Orchestra 
of the State Radio and the Royal Orchestra 
with Erik Tuxen, Launy Grgndahl, Mogens 
Wildike, Thomas Jensen, and John Frandsen 
among the conductors. Soloists will include 
tenor Aksel Schigtz, pianist Herman D. Kop- 
pel, and violinist Emil Telmanyi. 


Progress has been made in the Music Cen- 
ter’s efforts to bring about greater availa- 
bility of Scandinavian folk music in recorded 
form. Folkways Records and Service Corpora- 
tion in New York, foremost American manu- 
facturer of authentic discs in this genre, has 
accepted for release a superb tape-recorded 
collection of Norwegian musical folklore done 
by the Norwegian Performing Rights Society, 
TONO, through the good offices of the Music 
Center. The contents range from ancient 
medieval ballads to music for Hardanger 
fiddle, willow flute, and other Norwegian folk 
instruments. This material will be issued on 
a single 12-inch long-playing record which, it 
is hoped, will be available before the end of 
the year. 


The response from the ASF membership to 
the choice of two long-playing records of 
Scandinavian music as an alternate to book 
selections has been gratifying in the extreme. 
All told, nearly 200 records have been re- 
quested. Because the cooperation of three dif- 
ferent record companies has been involved in 
this project, there has been some delay in 
actually getting these records to ASF mein- 
bers, but by the time this issue of the Review 
goes to press, all members should have their 
records in hand. 


Lithgow Osborne, President of the ASF, re- 
turned in early June from an extended trip 
through Scandinavia in the course of which 
he had some very interesting conversations 
with representatives from those musical or- 
ganizations which have given such steadfast 
cooperation to the Music Center and its work 
over the past two years. 


Among the more interesting acquisitions by 
the Music Center have been a fine collection 
of Icelandic music in both recorded and 
printed form, sent by Jon Leifs, President of 
STEF, the Icelandic Musical Performing 
Rights Society, and a large number of Danish 
musical scores contributed by Niels Bonnesen, 
former American representative of the Dan- 
ish Performing Rights Society, KODA. 


Note for record buyers: All seven of the 
Sibelius symphonies are now available on 
long playing records, as performed by the 
Stockholm Radio Symphony Orchestra under 
Sixten Ehrling for the Mercury label. 
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Send Your 19 52 Issues 
of the Review 


to us and we will have them bound for you 
in green cloth with gold lettering and the 
seal of the Foundation stamped in gold on 
the cover. Cost price, $3.50. 

Title page and Index for 1952 will be sent 
to subscribers upon request. 
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